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“THE FUTURE OF. .— 
THE EMPIRE. 


ANY people will, we are sure, read with sympathy, 
and also a certain amount of apprehension, the very 
suggestive article which appears in the August 
number o: the Fortnightly Review called “ Tie Meta- 
morphosis of England.” It is good for us at times 

to pause in the course of progress and take stock, as the writer 
does, of our position and prospects. \Vhat he asks in effect is 
how far the british Empire is a stable and enduring establish- 
ment. Theanswer he gives is not altogether encouraging. After 
adducing the dark prophecies o! those pessimistic philosophers who 
tilled a great space in the public eye in the reign of Queen 
Victoria— Carlyle, Ruskin, John Bright, Lord Tennyson and 
Professor Tyndall—he tries to make out that we have not yet 
escaped the doom foretold by them. At the moment, no dcubt, 
the British Empire is at an unprecedented height of strength 
and prosperity. During the reign of Queen Victoria so 
much territory was added to what we already possessed 
that the British flag now flies over one-fifth ot the habit- 
able universe. He gives some unexpected examples to show 
that Great Britain is now the leading country in the 
world. One is that the social habits and standards of conduct 
of the English gentleman, with his ideas of conventionality, 
are admired, accepted and imitated as were in their days those of 
the Italians, the Spaniards and more recently the french. London 
has displaced Paris as the centre of luxury and fashion, and 
visitors flock to it as they flocked to imperial Rome or to the 
Paris of Louis XIV. The English language is in daily use 
in more than half the Koyal Families of Europe. — Fulfilling 
the clauses of the will of Mr. Cecil Rhodes Oxford extends a 
we'come to young men from the most distant lands. Although the 
London hotels are all ‘‘ staffed” by foreigners, ‘ the most fashion- 
able caravanseries on the Continent are constructed according to 
English ideas of comfort, and are named after some English town 
or hotel, such as Westminster, Windsor, Savoy or Carlton.” 
But what might have been expected to flow from this national 
stability, namely, a stable mind on the part of the English 
citizen, is not so evident. On the contrary, the writer is perfectly 
justified when he says that we find a peculiar form of emotional 
unrest pervading every sphere of English polite society. The 
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stolid John Bull of the eighteenth century, with his impervious- 
ness to criticism, has given place to a most excitable and almost 
hysterical person, who cannot be recognised as his lawful 
descendant. 

Another sign of the times which deserves to be noted is that 
we have to go back to the days of the French Revolution to find 
a parallel to the legion of quacks which flourishes to-day. We 
find quacks in every department of intellectual activity, and what 
Is worse, we seem to pay far more attention to them than to the 
men of genuine talent who are the pioneers of progress. Mr. 
\Vhitman, the writer in question, is perhaps piling it on too much 
in this particular part of his essay. In the domain of science, 
for example, it would be hard to point out the quack who is made 
much of and the great man who is ignored. In the domain of 
politics his contention might possibly be accepted, as here he who 
inakes the noisiest and most vehement appeal to the multitude 
easily secures most influence, and in literature it is most 
unhappily true that the veriest quacks are preferred.  Sull, this 
could scarcely be called a peculiarity of our times. We have only 
to call up a few of the names familiar as household words when 
Queen Victoria came to the throne to see that the public has not 
been very discerning at any time in these matters, and admittedly 
at the moment we have fallen into a backwater of literature. ‘The 
brains of the period seem to have temporarily forsaken it for 
scientific research, Indeed, what must strike every thoughtful 
observer is that there is so very little that is absolutely new. 
Conditions and externais only alter in the passing ages; the 
essence remains the same, and the Inegland of to-day is by 
no means so different from the [england of Queen Anne as 
some writers try to make us believe; nor can we think that the 
elements of decay are so clearly visible as they would appear 
to be to these pessimistic prophets. On the = contrary, 
many examples of extraordinary vigour and industry might 
be quoted. Mr. Whitman, for instance, makes a great deal 
of the fact that itis a huge part of our business to transport 
what he calls the unwashed to the scenes of outdoor games. His 
words are: “If it were not for the great revenue obtained by 
hideous advertisements, and by carting unwashed crowds back- 
wards and forwards to and from Roman games of horse-racing, 
football and cricket... our railway companies would be in 
dire difficulties.” This, however, is to exaggerate a subsidiary effect 
at the expense of the essential, which is that there are so many 
hundreds of thousands with the means and the leisure to make 
these journeys in search of pleasure. Never in I-nglish history, 
never in the history of the world, did a huge population of 
labourers attain to that degree of comfort which is enjoyed at the 
present moment, and, as the reviewer properly enough points 
out, there is a certain democratising of the community incidental 
to the fact that, out of the great mass of labouring men, one or 
two individuals are always rising upward and becoming, through 
their own merit and resolution, part of the true aristocracy of 
the land. 

Mr. Whitman is not satisfied with this growth in the power 
of the democracy. Ile considers that it has brought about a 
stand-up fight beiween the plebeian and the aristocrat. The 
former is really only half-hearted in his belief that he can hope to 
retain that which the latter is greedily determined to seize.” 
There is a certain truth in the description of this antagonism ; 
but in the past revolution was avoided in this country by the 
exercise of common-sense and by compromise. To take a case 
in illustration, the landowner might in theory claim an absolute 
right to the possession of the soil, but by the long-inherited tradition 
he was reluctant to assert it. He yielded much more than the 
Irish landlord yielded or the aristocrat of pre-revolutionary 
Vrance. We cannot believe at the moment that there is any 
serious danger of conflict, simply because the reasonableness that 
has characterised both classes in the past still animates them 
to-day. As long as the poor man has eve y opportunity of rising 
to a higher grade of society—in a word, as long as he is not 
oppressed and bound down—he will never develop into a very 
bitter enemy of those who have been more fortunate ; and the rich 
man,so long as he is not bolstered up in his position, but has in some 
measure to maintain it by the exercise of his wits and intellect, 
will never develop that overbearing attitude that has led to revoit 
in other parts of the world. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


a UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Marchioness 

of Londonderry. Lady Londonderry is a sister of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury, and her marriage to the Marquess of 
Londonderry took place in 1875. 


* * It is particularty requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
of readers :f they would forward tite corresoond2znce at once to /iuim. 
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OOD ground for complaint has been given by 

the practice which the present Government has 

adopted of sending so many important Bills to a 

Parliamentary Committee. We refer particularly to 

the Small Holdings and Allotments Bill, and _ it 

will readily be admitted that we do so without the slightest wish 

to embarrass or even criticise the Government. But there are 

certain traditions connected with the discussion of a measure of 

this kind which ought not to be set aside. If the provisions are 

discussed by the House of Commons, the argument is followed 

with intelligence by all those who are interested in the subject 

throughout the country, and those who take part in advancing the 

measure, equally with those who are engaged in criticising it, are 

able to feel what amount of support is accorded them by the 

public. It is because of this that the will of an intelligent 
minority sometimes prevails against that of the majority. 


In Committee the case is quite diffrent. A few specialists, 








‘who are not necessarily in touch with those most directly 


affected, argue the points in a manner which never brings them 
under the public attention, and so the Bill is shaped and modified, 
not in accordance with the wishes of the community, but rather 
to suit the exigencies of purely theoretical criticisms. It may be 
said that the Bill, after all, must come before the House of 
Commcns in its final shape, and this is in a sense true; but it does 
not-.receive that detailed and thorough consideration which would 
be given it if the clauses were examined by a full House of 
Commons instead of by an appointed Committee. We think, too, 
that the Government are making a great mistake in their endeavour 
to hasten the passage of this Bill. The subject it deals with is 
so important and intricate that it deserves to be treated in a 
careful and leisuie'y manner. It is a case in which the adage 
holds good that “ the more haste the less speed.” 


It is gratifying to know that while the politicians and their 
squabbles have made most people very tired of the word 
“education,” there is going on all over the civilised world a 
serious and scientific effort to make the best of what Sir Lauder 
Brunton has called “the nation’s most valuable asset—its infant 
population.” In the Second International Congress on School 
Hygiene, which will be sitting next week at the Imperial 
Institute, over 1,000 representatives from all countries of 
Europe, the Colonies and America will meet together to compare 
notes on their experiments and researches in the mental and 
physical training of children, to “toss” (as Bacon would say) 
their ideas on the subject, and try to arrive at some definite 
conclusions for practical use. It is not only abnormal or defective 
children that will be studied ; indeed, the principal study of the 
Congress is how to make the best of the healthy child. 


There has been, of course, an enormous advance in our ideas 
of hygiene and education during the past twenty or thirty years; but 
Dr. Griesbach of Milhausen, the promoter of the first Congress, 
which sat at Nuremberg in 1904, was struck by the waste of 
time and money incurred by various countries in experiments 
which came to nothing and which might have been prevented by 
a word of advice from others who had tried them and failed. 
The public need not be afraid that a crowd of faddists are to be 
let loose to do what they will with our schools, nor that the 
result of the Congress is likely to be a marked advance in the 
education rate. Sir Lauder Brunton, the president of the 
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Congress, is known to be no faddist, but a man of sound and 
sober judgment, and the Congress meets for scientific study, not 
wild advocacy of the fads cf individuals. 


A literary shrine at which American visitors are always 
paying homage during the season is Stoke Poges. We cannot 
wonder at it, because Gray’s famous “ Elegy,” which was written 
here, is one of the most widely known poems in English literature. 
On the whole the visitors are animated only by an intelligent 
curiosity ; but there are exceptions to every rule, as a letter from 
one of the custodians of the famous churchyard shows. He 
complains that a week or ten days ago two ladies and a boy of 
eighteen came to visit the church, and that the latter, in spite of 
protest, persisted in carrying away from it a notice which used to 
hang up in the churchyard. No doubt, in this case, the loss was 
trifling ; but it occasionally happens that buildings are defaced 
and spoiled by this hankering after souvenirs on the part of the 
tourist. This is regrettable, chiefly because the great bulk of 
those Americans who come to this country are accustomed to 
treat the memorials of old time with respect, and it seems a pity 
that a few thoughtless individuals should be the cause of a slur 
being cast on their countrymen. In this case the culprit escaped 
easily, because the inevitable motor-car was waiting at the 
gate. 


In dwelling on the agricultural prosperity of Canada, we are 
at times apt to forget its rapid development as a great industrial 
country; but the Manufacturers’ Association at Toronto recalls 
this side of the Dominion’s prosperity to our attention. One of 
the speakers at the annual meeting, held not long ago, complained 
bitterly of the Government for encouraging only the immigration 
of agricultural labourers. He said that an association for 
obtaining skilled workmen had been opened in London, and 800 
men had been engaged by this means, but that such a number 
was trifling compared with the need. He estimated that there 
was employment for 25,000 more workgirls in Ontario alone, 
while the number of male mechanics wanted was incalculable. 
So much are the industrial establishments handicapped by the 
dearth of labourers that there is the danger of their businesses 
falling into the hands of the Yankees across the border. 


THE SEA’S CHOICE. 
Her eddn’t none too beamy, nor yet too big, 
Nor I don’t say I fancies the fashion of her rig; 
But us have a saven’ down en auld Sait Ives, 
Who’ve a-trusted to the dape say all our lives, 
Among the herrin’ luggers and the mackerel crews— 
‘“There’s no man as knaweth what the say will choose!” 
Her’ve a-run auver bar all a smother of foatn, 
When the girt mountain tides have a-chased she home; 
Her’s been catched by the ground-swell risen’ in the shoals 
What do swamp a boat o’ times when they sudden waves rolls, 
In the skerries off the Point or the lop outside the Cove; 
For there's no man as knaweth what the say will love! 
Vath ! as I were a-tellen’, though her ban’t too big. 
Nor imneself doesn’t care for the cut o’ thiccy rig, 
Her’m brave, God bless ’ce! Nor her ban’t never feared ; 
But her rideth the high says like a white-breasted bird! 
For the say do love she! An: from Longships to the Start 
There’s no man as knaweth the dape say’s heart! 
ALICE E. GILLINGTON. 
The appointment of Canon Page- Roberts to the Deanery of 
Salisbury, left vacant by the death of Bishop Webb, is one which 
ought to please churchmen of every shade of opinion. Dr. Page- 
Roberts has been vicar of St. Peter’s, Vere Street, since 1878, 
and was appointed a canon of Canterbury Cathedral by Lord 
Rosebery in 1895. He has long been known as a strong and 
eloquent preacher, and is very highly thought of by his congre- 
gation, which is an unusually critical one, and contains a large 
number of men well known for their scientific and intellectual 
achievements. “The new Dean is a Broad Churchman, and 
succeeds one who held very different views. Bishop Webb was a 
pronounced High Churchman of the old school. Dr. Page- Roberts 
will be greatly missed by his flock at Vere Street, with whom he 
has always been extremely popular. 





The boys at Bisley this year have furnished a sight to rejoice 
the heart of patriotic Englishmen. It is the first year that they 
have hadacamp. ‘They come from the secondary schools, and, 
although a forage-cap is the only article of military clothing 
worn, their drill, marching and general appearance won the praise 
of all who saw them. It is surely good to know that these young 
lads are being taught to use the rifle, against the time when the 
necessity for it shall arise. What we do not understand is why the 
Government are persistently discouraging shooting in the 
elementary schools; it would vastly improve the boys there, too, if 
they were subjected to the same discipline as are the pupils of the 
higher schools. We are not desirous of entering into the embittered 
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controversy that has arisen out of the refusal of the Government 
to allow shooting to be taught in a certain school in Kent. This 
is a matter which should be decided without reference to party 
feeling. 

The extra work entailed on county police by the Swine 
Fever Regulations is becoming a serious matter. The head- 
officers are again and again compelled to detail inexperienced 
subordinates for work which they themselves should do, because 
they have to sit in the office and make out licences for the moving 
of pigs. In Bridport, a small Dorsetshire town, for instance, the 
average number issued nas been over twenty-five a day. Some 
of the provisions, too, have been badly drafted. For instance, a 
farmer holding a farm through which a highway runs may not 
move a pig across the road without a licence, which would entail 
sending or going some miles to the nearest police-station, a 
journey which, in many cases, would cost more than the pig 
was worth. 

In the country at large there will be a general agreement 
that the sum of money voted to Lord Cromer was a well- 
deserved tribute to the services be has rendered in Egypt. The 
extreme Socialists and Nationalists opposed the grant, but one 
searches in vain for any business principle that justified them in 
doing so. In private life we all know that a good servant is 
simply priceless, and in public life no one can fully estimate the 
value of the work done by Lord Cromer for his country. He has 
piloted Egypt out of a bondage worse than that of the Israelites 
of old. He has brought cosmos out of chaos; as Sir Edward 
Grey pointed out, our gratitude is due to him not only for the 
difficulties he has overcome but for the perils and complications 
he has avoided. Under less skilful management Egyptian affairs 
might, at any time, have landed us in a war, the mere money 
cost of which, to say nothing of the still more precious lite 
wasted, would have cost us many times over the amount of the 
grant made to Lord Cromer. He who has saved the country 
from the expense of war is as much entitled to our gratitude as 
any soldier or sailor. 


One of the greatest honours that can be paid a cricketer is to 
elect him captain of an English team visiting Australia. This is, 
as it were, the final stamp of cricketing fame, and Mr. A. O. 
Jones, the captain of the Nottinghamshire Eleven, may be 
congratulated on having achieved this distinction. It is due to 
him no less for his own prowess than for the fact that under his 
leadership the Nottinghamshire Eleven have gone a long way 
towards winning back those laurels which ten or twelve years 
ago they disputed annually with Surrey. It is hazardous to 
venture on cricket prophecy during such a summer as this; but 
at the moment of writing, with only a few more weeks of county 
cricket, Nottinghamshire still remains an unbeaten side. We 
hope the fact will be an augury of success for the Australian tour 
of the English cricketers. 


The New Zealanders are solving the professional football- 
player difficulty in a delightfully direct manner. To the seventy 
best players nominated as worthy of international honours an 
oath has been tendered before a J.P. that they will be faithful to 
the union and its amateur principles, and sixty-nine have subscribed 
to it. The resuit of this will be that any team which the English 
Northern Union (professional) may get over during the coming 
season will have not the least claim to be considered as in any 
way representing New Zealand. This staunch support given to 
the best interests of the game in the islands which are avowedly 
the most democratic English Colony, is very cheering, and should 
strengthen the hands not only of the Rugby Union at home, but 
also of those who are striving to rescue the sister game from the 
gulf into which professionalism is fast dragging it. 


For some while past there has been a good deal of friction 
between the local Conservancy Boards of those beautiful 
Devonshire rivers, the Taw and Torridge, and the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries about the conditions which are to 
govern their fishing, the close times, the size of mesh of the nets 
and so forth. The local people have been making suggestions 
for changes in these matters, which the Board in London has 
not been able to see its way to sanction. It has always been a 
tradition of the Board to go against the locally expressed opinion 
only wher very sure of their grounds for doing so, and we may, 
therefore, assume that in the present instance they believe their 
ground to be a firm one. Nevertheless, they have so far 
compromised the matter as to resolve to send down an expert to 
make a special enquiry on the rivers themselves. This is 
satisfactory as showing a genuine determination to get to the real 
root of the matter, and also as promising that the course which 
is the best is likely to be taken ultimately on all the points at 
issue. There is no doubt that the fishing in these beautiful 
streams is not what it ought to be, and there are rumours that it 
is in danger of being further injured on the Taw by the opening 
of a new mining shaft high up the course of the river. 
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In looking back over the trout season as far as it has gone 
we are obliged to confess that we have seldom known a worse. 
Of course, the weather is the cause that we find most readily to 
blame. There have been very few days indeed which have been 
in favour of a good rise of fly, and fish cannot be expected to rise 
when there is nothing for them to rise to. Apart from this, the 
temperature of the water has been constantly below the normal, 
and we know how this disinclines fish to feed on the surface. On 
the other hand, we can still see the effect that is being produced 
by the process, which is becoming so much more general, of 
turning down fish in all the streams of the country which 
are at all capable of supporting the life of trout. The stock 
throughout the country has undoubtedly derived much _ benefit. 
The trout-fisher has good hopes of success now in many parts 
where there was virtually no chance for him before, and every 
here and there the taking of a large fish is reported. 


The fine wood in the neighbourhood of the Hague, which is 
made more than commonly famous for the moment because it 
contains ‘the House in the Wood” where many of the Peace 
Conferences are held, has a message which it ought to be able 
to convey to the British owner of coverts who may be among 
the delegates. With us it is always a great difficulty, so much 
so that we often say it is impossible, to induce any underwood 
to grow, or anything that can give good covert for pheasants, 
under beech. Yet here, in this wood, we see in many places 
just what we want but do not seem able to get—a good close 
growth of underwood even under the beeches. The delegates 
surely ought to be able to find out how it is done. Part of the 
explanation may be that they keep the stems of the big beeches 
free of branches to a great height up the main trunk, and no 
doubt this lets in the light and air better than when the boughs 
are allowed to come out naturally on all sides ; but it is hardly 
likely that this is the full explanation. It seems too simple. 

TRAVELLING AT NIGHT. 
A flickering light; a swaying train; 
And drifting clouds of smoke and rain 
Beyond the spattered window pane. 
Like roll of drums across my brain 
I hear the engine throbs maintain 
Their dull monotonous refrain. 


And threads of dreams, a tangled skein, 
Repeat themselves in endless chain, 
Elusive, shadowy, inane. 

The guttering lamp begins to wane, 
And far away across the plain 

We see the light of day again. 


The largest ship in the whole world was launched this week 
in the Mersey. It is the Lusitania, built by Messrs. John Brown 
and Co., for the Cunard Company. The vessel was sent ona 
journey round Ireland, and although no atteinpt was made to try 
the utmost speed of the vessel, it is satisfactory to know 
that she made speed approaching the rate of twenty-two knots 
without being pressed. It is perhaps a commonplace to liken a 
steamer of this description to a first-class modern hotel, but the 
guests who found themselves in a spacious reception hall on the 
lowest of five decks, might well have been forgiven for the 
illusion. It would take a long time to describe all the fittings and 
appointments which make the Lusitania one of the most com- 
fortable, as it is the lar-est, of its kind. It has long been known 
as a characteristic of Enzlish ships that they improve after the 
first voyage, and if this is so in the present case, the Lusitania 
will, indeed, be a wonder. 

Many people in the southern counties of England must have 
noticed the very unusually large numbers of the missel-thrushes 
this season. ‘There has been a conspicuous increase in many 
branches of the thrush family lately, either as a direct consequence 
of the Wild Bird’s Protection Act, or indirectly as a consequence 
of compulsory education keeping at school the boy who would 
much rather be birds’-nesting. ‘The song-thrush, perhaps, is not 
so numerous as the blackbird, but both are more so than formerly, 
as, indeed, the fruit-grower will—not without justification 
complain. 

The extraordinary interest felt in gardens and gardening was 
strikingly illustrated at a dinner given by the Lyceum Club on 
Monday night, when it was expected that the talented authoress 
of “ Elizabeth and Her German Garden” would have been in 
the chair. She had come from Pomerania at the request of the 
club, of which she is a member, expressly for this purpose, but 
unfortunately was unable to preside owing to one of her children 
having been taken ill. The members of the club are to be 
sympathised with in their disappointment, a disappointment 
that was alleviated by the ingenious speeches made on what 
ought to have been the theme of the Countess Arnim by 
several of the guests. 
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SUMMER-TIME. 


FOX HOUNDS 








UNTING-FOLK who have no 
particular interest in hounds (and 
there are a good many), if they 
think about the kennel at all in 
the summer, imagine a sort of 

pastoral existence for the men and theit 
charges. A picture arises in their minds of 
hounds playing in green fields or basking in 
the sun while the huntsman sits under a 
tree, smokes his pipe and_ strokes his 
favourites with his crop. No doubt in the 
early part of the summer this is partly true 
of the old hounds; but for the huntsman and 
his whippers-in this is the hardest and most 
anxious time of the year, and for the young 
hounds the most painful period of their 
lives. Many a huntsman’s reputation is 
made or marred in the summer months, for 
while some men, no doubt, fail in the 
hunting season because they lack the sense 
of woodcraft, the quick judgment or clear 
unruffled head and temper necessary to a 
huntsman, many more fail to fulfil the hopes 
of their friends for want of tact, patience 
and industry in the kennel. It is true that 
a well-bred pack of hounds is of little use 
without a skilful huntsman; it is no less 





Miss L. Bland. 


certain that a huntsman is sure to fail without a working pack. 
If he has not this after a few seasons it is his own fault. ‘True, 


his hounds may 
not all or any of 
them be up to the 
Peterborough 
standard; but 
nowadays the 
average excellence 
of foxhounds is 
such that no man 
need lack hounds 
suited to his 
country. What 
are often wanting 
are the education 
and condition 
necessary to make 
a useful working 
hound. How much 
a huntsman = can 
do for his hounds 
in this way oily 
those who have 
tried to train a 
pack can tell. The 
calls on his judg- 
ment begin at the 
very _ beginning. 
When he sends out 


his puppies he will cnoose for them their walks according to his 


believed in heredity. 


A HIGH-BRED LIITER. 


Copyright 


The sons and daughters of fox-catchers 


will, he thinks rightly, probably be useful hounds in their day. For 





PUPPYHOOD. 


hopes of the future of each litter. The huntsman has always 





EARLY LESSONS. 


these he chooses 
the best walks, 
where liberty, 
kindness and good 
food will give the 
whelp a happy 
puppyhood. Hap- 
piness in youth 
means for animals 
the best possible 
education. Nature, 
if in one aspect 
“red in tooth and 
claw,’ is in another 
the kindest of 
kindergarten mis- 
tresses. It is in 
their play that the 
young hounds in 
the fields, and the 
fox cubs, too, in 
their woods, re- 
hearse the actions 
of their lives. 
The most playful 
puppy is quite 
likely to be the 
best hound; so 


the best walks are chosen for the whelps from which most is 
hoped. From time to time the huntsman and his whippers-in 


visit the puppies to see how 
they are getting on; but, 
on the whole, the huntsman 
knows that, once put out to 
walk, their development is out- 
side his influence. The trouble 
begins when the puppies come 
in a year or so later. Some 
are fat and high-spirited, others 
poor and depressed; all are 
reluctant to take to kennel life, 
and to exchange freedom for 
captivity, and the dainty and 
toothsome surprises of the pig 
pail for the monotony of kennel 
diet. Some hounds sicken and 
die in these early days, but | 
believe that many are saved 
and reconciled to kennel life 
by careful dieting. Even if 
the youngsters keep well, their 
growth is arrested at a critical 
period by the change of life. 
Raw meat for one meal a 
day at least is one of the 
secrets of avoiding failure with 
young sporting dogs, whethe1 
hounds or others. But the 
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bodily welfare of hounds is not all that has to be thought of. 
Just as a huntsman can tell all his hounds apart, and names them 
rightly, so he ought to recognise that they have not only a bodily 
unlikeness, which enables them to be distinguished, but that 
their mental capacities and their dispositions are different, and 
require varying treatment. Some hounds, and I think the 
number is increasing with the high breeding (which often 
means close inbreeding to favourite strains), require very 
gentle handling. No hound is of any use to a huntsman unless 
he believes in the hound and the hound in him. So it often 
happens that a man who, though not consciously cruel, is inclined 
to be rough and harsh, can do nothing with hounds which, when 
drafted into a more congenial kennel, do well and bring credit 
to themselves and their breeders. Yet, on the other hand, 
command and control must be established, and there are wilful, 
headstrong hounds which would soon contract bad habits and 
lead the others astray if not firmly and promptly corrected. The 
secret of success is to distinguish between these two dispositions 
and to restrain the headstrong and encourage the nervous. The 
huntsman has not, it must be remembered, to teach hounds to 
hunt: he has to make a pack—that is, to select and train his 
hounds—so that the average pace and hunting of eighteen or 
twenty couple shall be as even as possible. In drafting hounds 
the huntsman must harden his heart and send away the hounds 
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A RUN THROUGH THE GRASS 


too fast for the rest. If a hound is always out clear of the pack, 
he should go. ‘These lead the others over the scent; but this is 
not all—they dishearten the honest hounds in the middle of the 
pack by making them go too fast for their noses. I once knew a 
hound, the best in the pack, who, when a draft of very speedy 
hounds were introduced, declined work. But perhaps the most 
important matter of all is the early morning exercise as the 
summer draws on. Then the huntsman, in the middle of the 
pack, trots steadily for miles, his whippers-in one well ahead 
and one some distance behind, so as to Jet the hounds 
spread out. Miles must be travelled on the roads to harden 
the feet; some distance, if possible, on downs or in parks, 
to check even the least inclination for sheep or deer; through 
places where hares will spring up right under the noses 
of the puppies, who, it must be remembered have been 
hunting hares and rabbits at walk; for this reason corrections 
should be gentle, and the example of older hounds trotting on and 
taking no notice should be trusted to. The young hound is an 
imitative animal, not without a certain respect for the ways of his 
elders, and much may be done in this way. The best hounds 
will often when once entered to fox give up hare-chasing of 
their own accord, while the incurable—and some are quite 
inveterate hare hunters —had better be drafted. Many hounds 
seem to know that as beasts of chase the hare and rabbit are 
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beneath their notice ; as a tender morsel 
when out of sight or reach of whippers- 
in they are different matter, and I have, 
in the depths of a Buckinghamshire 
voodland, seen a Solon of the kennel 
bolt a young rabbit like a tasty kind of 
pill. There is no doubt that plenty of 
exercise and good food go far to make 
a fox-catcher out of a foolish puppy. 
There is an old proverb about the 
master’s eye making the horse grow fat, 
so in hunting the huntsman’s company 
makes the pack handy. He can hardly 
be too much with his hounds, nor can 
he teach them too many things. Learn- 
ing makes a dog intelligent. The pack 
should learn to separate into dogs and 
bitches at the word. I know a kennel 
where the little pack — small bitches 
and dogs—can be drawn to order; the 
huntsman says “ Little ’uns,” and you 
see them slipping out into the ap- 
pointed yard. The small pack are 
hunted together and quite understand. 
The hounds learn their names by 


being called by them, a fact that some people seem to forget. 
have seen men quite angry because, having named a_ hound, 
the dog did not at once respond to its name. Hounds learn quickly, 


it is true, but. still 
they do require time 
to learn, and you 
can partly teach 
young hounds their 
names at exercise 
by calling first to 
one and then another 
to come alongside 
the horse, at first for 
biscuit, but latterly 
for a word or two 
of praise or recog- 
nition only. And 
it is of these phases 
of hound life that 
the pictures which 
illustrate this article 
tell. First there 
is one of the 
mother regarding 
with anxious happi- 
ness the fat backs 
of the puppies, one, 
perhaps (for their 
mother is Ather- 
stone. Vantage and 
their sire Conquest), 
to be a Peter- 
borough winner, 
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one to hunt the wild stag on Exmoor, a hard but joyous life, 
with venison twice a week for lunch, another to chase a red herring 
furiously near a garrison town, the others, perhaps, to fall victims 
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[ to distemper or to be carted to India. 
the school life of the young hound, happy enough ‘in spite of its 
discipline, and with enjoyable scampers over fields and delightful 
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woods. 
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Then we see episodes of 


swims and play on 
land and water. 
And, above all, the 
great, but to us 
inexplicable, _ plea- 
sure of the varied 
scents and odours 
by the way, which, it 
seems to me, must 
be a joy analogous 
to the pleasures of 
a fine ear for music. 

There are other 
pleasures, too. Only 
the night before 
writing these lines 
I lay awake and 
listened for an hour 
or more to the 
hounds singing in 
their kennels. | 
delight in hearing 
them, picturing the 
grave assembly 
sitting up ina circle 
with their wise 
heads thrown back, 
and each taking his 
part in the harmoni- 
ous chorus. “ ’Ark 
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at them ‘’ounds ‘owlin’,” says an unsympathetic voice from 
the lane; but to me it is wild music of the fields and of the 
But, as the country builder said when asked if he 


admired a new Gothic house, 
“No, sir, I don’t; but then, 
you know, as the French say, 
it’s a case of ‘shake. an ass 
and go.” il Re) GAGE D2 
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BLACK-IEADED GULLS UNDER 

SUSPICION. 

LACK-HEADED gulls are 

now, probably, as nume- 

rous in Britain as they 

ever were, and there is no 

present prospect of their 

becoming anything like a 

rare species. Under the provisions 

of the various Wild Birds’ Protection 

Acts they have flourished excee:lingly 

during the last score of years, and 

their breeding-places are very nume- 

rous Even Londoners are quite 

famijiar with their presence, and 

the throngs of these culls to be 

scep in winter at London Bridge 

and on other parts of the Thames 

have for years past thoroughly 
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habituated the veriest Cockney to their presence, though he may seldom 
know their species For some time past black-headed gulls have, with 
other birds, been looked askance at by owners of fisheries and hatching 
establishments, and it seems that they are now in some danger of being 
withdrawn from the list of protected birds. 

THE EDEN CONSERVATORS AND GULLS 

The Watching Committee of the Eden Conservators, for instance, in 
reporting on the alleged destruction of young salmon by these gulls, have 
summed up against them. Thirty-four naturalists and many fishermen have 
borne testimony, and the evidence generally is unfavourable to the gulls. 
Black-headed gulls are, in fact, omnivorous, and it can scarcely be denied by 
thuse who know their habits that they will eat fish when they get the chance. 
In one instance cited by the Eden Conservators six gold fish were taken from 
an aviary by these birds, and other examples of their fish-devouring achieve- 
ments have been quoted, The report is shortly to come before the County 
Council, and it seems possible that the black-headed gulls in this district may 
be for some time withdrawn from protection. It is to be hoped that any 
enactments against these gulls may be made sparingly, and with due regard 
to the species. Gulls of various kinds are, undoubtedly, too numerous in 
some parts of the country, and cccasionally do much mischief. But it ought 
to be remembered, on the other hand, that they are excellent friends to the 
farmer, cevouring 7s they do lirge quantities of grubs and otner noxious 
insects. Those who have seen the black-headed gulleries in Norfolk, at 
Hoveton Great and Little Broads, and at Scoulton Mere, do not need to be 
reminded of the beauty and interest of these collections of wild life during the 
breeding season. They form scenes which we can ill afford to spare. 

ROEDEER IN 1HE WEsT. 

It is a pleasure to know that for some years past the range of these beautiful 
little deer has been gradually extending westward. Roe must have once, in 
far-off ages, been common in most parts of England. They were, however, 
gradually exterminate by our sporting ancestors, until none remained in the 
leral state south of the Tweed. At the beginning of the last century they 
were introduced into Dorsetshire, whence they have been steadily spreading 
westward into Somersetshire, and now they are known in various coverts on the 
south side of the Vale of Taunton, With reasonable protection there seems 
to be every possibili y of these deer extending their range into Cornwall, 
Devon and other parts of the kingdom They carry an excellent scent, very 
sweet to the hunting hound, and there seems no reason why in future years 
they should not yield as good sport to packs of hounds as the fox in many 
districts of the West. On Exmoor they are probably not wanted, the wild 
red deer of that country being so numerous as to engage at the present day 
the attentions of at least two packs. The roe is somewhat difficult to force 
from covert, especially if the woods are large, but, once away, he is capable 
of giving most excellent runs, 

FALLOW DEER, 

Although there is some uncertainty on the point, the general opinion 
among scientists is that fallow deer in Britain are an introduced and not, like 
the roe, an indigenous species, The principal evidence to the contrary seems 
to be a pair of antlers dug up at Clacton in Essex, which are reported to be 
from a deposit of the polished stone age. These antlers, which much 
resemble those of the modern fallow deer, are to be seen in the palzentological 
collection of the British Museum, Whether fallow deer were actually 
indigenous British deer or not, their history in this country is, beyond all 
doubt, a very ancient one. Many centuries since they roamed the vast 
forests of England and Scotland in the wild state, and were, with the red 
deer and roe, familiar beasts o! chase. In 1512, from a report of the Royal 
Commissioners, it would seem that close on 6,000 head of red and fallow 
deer were running wild in the forests of Cheviot, Rothbury and 
Keedsdale. The Forest of Dean, Cranbourn Chase and other forests held 
large numbers of them, At the present day the New Forest is the last 
stronghold of wild fallow deer. Here they are still hunted, as in the old 
days, by a pack of hounds. A dark race of fallow deer has, during the last 
hunting season, been pursued by a newly-established pack of hounds in Lan- 
cashire, but whether these are in the real sense wild, or are merely escaped 
park deer which have become so, does not appear to be certain. 

TRUFFLES AND TRUFFLE DoGs. 

English trufiles never seem to attain the perfection of the French truffle, 
or to have been systematically hunted with dogs as they are in that country. 
The English variety is, in fact, distinctly inferior to the magnificent Perigord 
truffle, which realises in the London market as much as 16s. a pound, There 
are localities, however, in England where the requisite combination of chalk 
and beech trees is to be found, where truffles are to be met with. Notable 
among these are, or were, Charborough Park in Dorset ; Beechwood Park, 
Herts ; and a well-known park near Box Hill, Dorking. Some few people 
have kept truffle dogsin this country ; one breed in particular, whose ancestors 
are said to have been brought over from Spain, was in existence not many 
years since. This breed was of the poodle type, and the dogs were white, 
with black or liver markings ; they had drooping ears, the lip and roof of 
the mouth black, and carried little or no tail. It woul be interesting to 
know whether any readers of these pages have knowledge of systematic 
truffle-!:unting in this country. The season for finding truffles in perfection is 
winter, and these delicious fungi are usual.y discovered within 6in. of the 
surface. In France pigs are occasionally employed for truffle-hunting. 
Truffles are sometimes found beneath oak and cedar trees, and even upon 
open downs. 

THE SMALL LocustT BirD. 

This last winter there were heavy rains in North and South Africa, and, 
as usually follows, vast swarms of locusts have in many localities appeared and 
devastated the country. In Morocco in March last the coast districts were 
marvellously green and fertile-looking, but, alas, the unwonted vegetation had 
attracted the invitable locusts, and at Saffi and elsewhere I saw immense clouds 
of them passing over and settling upon the country. In South Africa, where 
locusts this last rainy season have been unusually abundant, two birds are well 
recognised by the colonists as wonderful aids in the war upon these destructive 
insects. These are the common white stork which is there known as the great 
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locust bird, and Nordmann’s pratincole, sometimes cailed the black-winged 
pratincole, which is known to the Boers as the A'lein springhaan-vogel (small 
locust bird), Both these species prey systematically on the locusts and devour 
incredible quantities of them. 
Tue Locusr Birp’s METHODS 

In Nature as in law there is no wrong without a remedy, and in big 
locust seasons the immense swarms attract, as if by magic, corresponding 
armies of avine destroyers. This pratincole, a smallish bird about roin. in 
length, appears in tens of thousands, and a vast flight, attacking the locusts, as 
they always do, in rear or upon the flanks, destroy and devour myriads of them. 
A ring of these birds, wider at the top than at the base, will encompass a big 
area of locusts and steadily demolish them until the insects are exterminated. 
The birds seem designed by Nature for the very purpose ; their bills snip off 
the wings and legs of the insects as if by machinery, and instantly devouring 
the body, the birds pass on to the next victim. A perfect shower of the 
clipped wings may be seen, falling like a glistening veii, beneath the attacking 
birds. The pratincole’s digestion is marvellously rapid, and the quantity of 
locusts that a single bird will devour is immense. The young wingless locusts, 
known as woel-gangers (foot-goers), are attacked on the ground, and their legions 
also suffer severely from the assaults of these most useful birds. Both species 
of locust birds are protected in South Africa, but in the siege of Mafeking a 
good many of these pratincoles were to my knowledge shot and eaten by the 
beleaguered British. The flesh is excellent. A near relative of the small 
locust bird, the collared pratincole (Glareola pratincola), occasionally wanders 
to Britain. The species are very similar, and in both the flight much resembles 
that of a tern. Both are almost as quick on their legs as they are upon the 
wing, and run excellently well. H. A. B. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


FATTENING Fow Ls. 

BETTER quality of fowl would be sent to market if 
more poultry-keepers fattened the birds by giving 
them ten days or a fortnight in fattening coops before 
sending them to market. In iate summer and autumn 
a quantity of very inferior fowls are sent up for sale, 

chiefly superfluous cockerels; and these undergo no special 
prepiration before being killed, and fetch very bad prices in 
consequence, for the market to-day is critical, and uniess the 
chickens are plump and look well when dressed, will have none 
of them. It is not so well known as it might be that the Sussex 
fattening process consists of two stages, the first of which, when 
the fowls feed themselves, is quite simple; it is the artificial 
cramming which finishes off the birds that demands a certain 
amount of technical skill and knowledge, and should not be 
attempted by those who do not possess it. A few of the Sussex 
fattening coops should be purchased. These cost 5s. or 6s. each. 
They are made of laths and divided into three compartments. 
The total length is 7ft., and the height and depth about 18in. Each 
compartment will hold four to six birds. In summer they stand 
out of doors in Sussex cramming establishments, but it is, on 
the whole, advisable always to keep them under cover in a shed, 
as the fowls fatten better when not exposed to changes of tem- 
perature. The birds should be put in these when fit; that is to 
say, birds of the lighter breeds at ten to twelve weeks old, and of 
the heavier breeds about a month later. Let them begin by 
missing a meal, so that they are thoroughly ready for their food, 
and for the first few days be careful not to give them as much as 
they would eat; should they surfeit themselves then, they 
always feed badly later on. The food given them should 
consist of ground oats, moistened with skim milk if pro- 
curable, and given in a liquid form, ladled into the trough 
which hangs in front of the coop. Feed twice a day at 
regular hours, and between meals remove the troughs. For 
some ten days or a fortnight the chickens will eat well; 
then their appetites fall off and they must be killed or the cram- 
ming machine requisitioned. But during this period they will 
have wonderfully improved their condition. The same treatment 
can be accorded to older birds with advantage; for instance, 
hens that have been used for rearing pheasants. C.D. L. 


WomMEN IN. AGRICULTURE. 

Several interesting events connected with feminine agricul- 
turists have taken place recently. One was an exhibition at 
which the products of the farm cultivated by women were shown. 
The show took place at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s 
Park, and was a revelation to those who have not been following 
the movement, as it showed a most varied assortment of farm 
products, all of which were due to the cultivation of women. In 
order to still further the interests of women in the land, a new 
kind of club has been started near Tewkesbury in Gloucestershire. 
The idea is to provide a place of rest and entertainment for 
women, and at the same time afford them facilities for acquiring 
a knowledge of the best means of earning a livelihood from the 
land. We hope to give a detailed account of the scheme, with 
suitable illustrations, later. In the meantime it may be useful to 
add that the plan is not meant only for the benefit of those 
who are absolutely poor, but will greatly help such as have a little 
mouey and wish to add to their funds. 
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Tue Hop Crop. 

Judging from the state of the market, it would not appear that 
the outlook for hops is a very satisfactory one. Prices continue 
high, showing that shortage is anticipated. Both from Kent and 
Worcester come accounts of “ fly,” and washing has been carried 
on to a considerable extent. In some gardens *‘ mould” has also 
occurred. No doubt the stiffness of the market is also due ina 
degree to the fact that the quantity of hops in the hands of 
factors is very small indeed, and that the hop area has been 
considerably reduced. According to the Board of Agriculture 
the attack of vermin is not so severe this year as it was last, 
but this is scarcely borne out by the reports of the growers. 
Much must depend upon the weather of the next few weeks. 
Hitherto the hops have suffered severely from the cold and 
inclement nights. If these were succeeded by others of higher 
temperature good results might be expected to follow. 

TuNBRIDGE WELLS SHow. 

This exhibition grows in popularity annually, and the 
occasion of its being held this year was favoured with weather 
that must have caused envy on the part of those who have had 
the usual experience. It was successful from every point of view. 
The entries were fully up to the average, and the spectators were 
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tempted out by the sunshine. We were glad to see Mr. Leopold 
Salomons’s Norbury Menestrel again at the front in the class for 
old stallions. He was reserve for the championship, which was 
awarded to Mr. Michaelis for King of Tandridge, a splendid two 
year old colt. Mr. R. W. Hudson carried off the first for year- 
lings with Danesfield Ringleader. In the brood mare ciass 
Lord Hothfield was first, with Bella, which was found superior to 
Mr. Salomons’s Childwick Youno, and was awarded the female 
championship. There was a good show of shorthorns, Mr. 
J. Coiman carrying off the first prize in the old bull class with 
Millhills Favourite. In the class for yearlings, Mr. R. W. 
Hudson was first with Danesfield Storm King. In the dairy 
cow class, Lord Rothschild’s Noppy Gem 5th was first. The 
Sussex cattle were not so well represented as usual. Mr. 
Braby’s Lord of Drungewick 5th took first in his class and the 
championship. There were a great many Jerseys of very high 
class indeed, Mr. A. Miller-Hallett’s Lady Viola being first in 
thecow class. Among bulls, Mrs. McIntosh’s La Fossa Hero 
won in the yearling class, and was awarded the championship 
for the best bull, Glorious Lad being reserve. The sheep were 
very good, the championship going in Southdowns to Mr. W. M. 
Cazalet. Romney Marshes were in great force, Mr. W. Millen 
winning a great number of prizes, including the championship, 
which was awarded to his two- 
shear. There were a fair number 
of pigs exhibited, and altogether the 
show was a very successful one. 

THE CONTINENTAL SUMMER. 

Over a great part of Continental 
Europe lying in the latitude of our own 
islands the summer has been as cold 
and wet as it has been with us. We 
have not been specially marked out for 
trouble. At the moment of writing the 
hay is still lying out, sodden with wet, 
in the Netherlands and the North of 
France, even as it is in many parts of 
England, and ever since some ex- 
ceptional days in May the weather has 
been very cold and cheerless. A writer 
to one of the daily papers has 
attributed our wintry summer 
to a deflection of the course of 
the Gulf Stream, arguing therefrom 
that the summer of 1907 is only typical 
of those that are to come; but how is 
he to reconcile this with the fact that so 
much of Continental Europe has suf- 
fered similarly, although laying no claim 
to the kindly influence of the Gulf 
Stream when it pursued the course 
which we have been led to consider 
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of BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


EVER without trepidation does the present writer 
deal with anything relating to art. Its professors are 
so many and their claims so diverse that to touch 
their mystery is positively to invite a quarrel. Tor 
art is like that Egyptian goddess on whom who- 

soever looked saw that ideal beauty that was in his own mind. 
The ubiquitous and omnipotent journalist uses the word as freely 
as he does “ phenomenal” and “achievement.” A music-hall 
performer, a professional cricketer or golfer seems in his eyes to 
be as much entitled to the name of artist as a painter ora poet. Still 
more debased is the more significant term “artistic.” This 
word has been so prostituted by tradesmen and manufacturers 
that the fastidious avoid it as a word that has acquired a new 
and unpleasant meaning. If we are told that anything is 
“ artistic,’ we begin to look out at once for smartness, cheapness, 
a deceptive neatness, an art fabric, something cleverly imitated 
or “restored.” The cynical mind, with these considerations in 
the background, may not take very seriously the plea put forth 
by Mr. Antony Guest in Art and the Camera (Bell and Sons). It 
is that photography is an art. Twenty years ago such a claim 
would have been ridiculed by the painter. His claim was 
that painter, architect, sculptor, poet and musician inhabited 
different mansions in the same house of art, or that, as 
M. Branctitre says somewhere, their arts are the five fingers on 
one hand. 

It was equally an inward vision of beauty that found 
expression in York Cathedral, in “ Paradise Lost,” in the Venus 
of Milo, in Beethoven's symphonies and ‘* The Age of Innocence.” 
To his mind it was ridiculous that a photographer, a man who pro- 
duced pictures by a purely mechanical process, should affect to bean 
artist. The wielderof the brush laughedconsumedly at immortal art 
being achieved by closing a shutter. The most he would allow was 


that one photographer might have a little more taste and discern- 
ment than another, might possess an eye for fine and appropriate 
surroundings and might not insist on the stupid posing which 
m kes “getting your photograph taken” a most disagreeable 
ordeal. But in the end it was the sun that did the work; the 
man was but an attendant mechanic, and the result was not art, 
whatever it was. The true artist is no mere copyist. Before a 
Reynolds, a Gainsborough or a Sargent paints a face, he must 
study all its expressions, and not render what may be only the dull 
and fleeting mood of an instant; if a landscape, he must use his 
power of selection not only on light and season, but even on the 
objects to be included. So the claims of the photographer were 
dismissed with good-humoured contempt. Those who call them- 
selves pre-eminently artists would not admit base mechanic 
operators to their ranks. Needless to say, the lesser were the 
more intolerant. As, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
the minor poet, often the merest versifier, is more conscious of 
his art than Shakespeare, who wrote plays to earn a competency 
and took his pleasure at the tavern, or Sir Walter Scott, who 
turned out masterpieces and was rather ashamed of being a 
scribbler, so the dabbler in paint whose canvases cover, 
without adorning, the walls of the Royal Academy must have 
felt keenly the degradation implied by saying that photography was 
anart. Not even the merit of accuracy was allowed to the camera. 
It worked at the bidding of the sun, but often did not render 
correctly the appearance which the object presented to the 
human eye. Such used to be the case made out against the 
camera, but “the whirligig of time brings in his revenges.”’ 
During the last quarter of a century no important development 
has taken place in the art of painting, while in photography 
there has been a revolution. Mr. Antony Guest puts forward 
the claims of photography with moderation and understanding. 
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It is obvious that the first step towards making a picture is to see 
or imagine it : 

Most artists find that this mental picture has to undergo some uninten- 
tional modification through the failure of the hand completely to carry out 
the instruction of the brain, perhaps in consequence of technical disability 
resulting from the quality of the medium, Artists are subject to such 
limitations, and to the character of the instruments that they are compelled 
to employ. They cannot w/sh their pictures to their canvases, but have to 
get them there as best they may by such means as are available. Hence 
few are a!le to realise their ideal absolutely, and sometimes one hears of 
those who have 


given up the attempt in despair. 


So much is irrefutable, and it is equally certain that no great 
artist ever yet succeeded in rendering to the full his conception. 
The image of dream is ever more perfect than that carved out of 
stone. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes once declared words to be 
only algebraical signs for thought, and Robert Browning summed 
up the case when he made Andrea del Sarto exclaim “ A man’s 
reach should exceed his grasp, or what’s a heaven for?” The 
painter knows the brush to be an imperfect instrument and 
paints an imperfect medium. Our author says: 


Whether art is to be achieved through any medium whatever depends 
on the degree of scope afforded for individual discrimination, sentiment and 
treatment. When photography is solely the work of the sun and the camera, 
finished off by the operation of certain chemical laws, it can by no possibility 
be an art, Whenitis the production of the same agents, modified by 
uninspired manipulation, it is still outside the pale. But when the individual 
is in control of the operation throughout, insisting on the attainment of his 
ideal, and preventing any appearances that he does not want, then, be the 
medium what it may, it holds the possibility of producing a work of art. It 
can give effect to the imagination of an artist. Fortunately, photography is 
in a great measure endowed with this faculty. In the selection of the 
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subject, its composition and the spirit of its treatment, the worker may have 
absolute control, and may give effect to his impression in the degree of his 
own skill, 

We have devoted so much space to the claim set up by 
photography for several reasons. Many people talk wildly 
about the subject without knowing how logical is the argument. 
Yet the case is not entirely proved. The proud boast of the artist 
is that “it all came out of the carvers’ brain,” while, manipulate 
as he will, something mechanical there must always be about 
the photographer’s process. And he is at a very great dis- 
advantage in being restricted to black and white. So far, photo- 
graphy in colour has not reached the stage at which it is of 
practical everyday use. We doubt much if it ever will. 
Wonderful effects are shown in the photographs which Mr. 
Antony Guest has brought together in this volume; but we miss 
the pictorial value of colour. It is a great compliment to say of 
the illustrations that at a first glance they might be taken for repro- 
ductions of the masterpieces of painting. In addition to their 
intrinsic beauty they have been done with austere restraint, 
a quality essential to great and classical art. A fine portrait 
entitled “ Clover,” by J. Cruwys Richards, forms the frontispiece. 
Some of Mrs. Cadby’s most exquisite flower studies are shown ; 
we have the children of Mr. Will Cadby, the seas of Mr. 
Mortimer, the architecture of Mr. Evans, figure studies of land- 
scapes by men so well known as Mr. Keighley, Mr. Benington, 
Mr. Ashton, Mr. Blake, Mr. Craig Annanand Mr. E. O. Hoppe, 
to name only a few, while Mr. Horsley Hinton is laid under 
contribution for his landscapes. In the beauty of these pictures 
lies the strength of the argument. Those who produced them 
have won their spurs and are now entitled to be enrolled as 
belonging to the noble companionship of arts. 


THE HONEY GUIDES. 


OR how many ages the small birds which are known in 

Africa as honey guides have been in the habit of 

leading human beings to the nests of bees it is impos- 

sible tosay. But there can be no reasonable doubt that 

the habit is a very ancient one, developed during far- 

away spaces of time, in the days when Africa lay utterly 

unknown to the outer world. It is possible that these birds may 

have first noticed the comb-eating propensities of creatures such 

as the ratel, or honey badzer, anc having first tried their powers 

of persuasion upon these animals, subsequently turned their 

attention to human beings. It has never yet, however, been 

made perfectly clear that the ratel is deliberately guided to the 

nests of bees by the honey birds. Many natives assert that this 

is the fact, and as the ratel is an extremely acute animal, dearly 

loving the comlis of bees, it is more than possible that this may 

be the case. The two chief witnesses on the point being dumb, 

we shall probably never reach a satisfactory conclusion on this 
head. 

The fact that the honey guides do actually and with intent 
conduct human beings to the nests of bees has long been placed 
beyond question. The first notice of the kind of which I have 
knowledge is in “ Lobo’s Travels in Abyssinia,” published by 
Le Grand in 1728. ‘The moroc or honey bird,” says this 
author, ‘is endued with a peculiar instinct or faculty of dis- 
covering honey. . When the moroc has discovered any 
honey he repairs immediately to the roadside, and when he sees 
a traveller, sings and claps his wings, making many motions 
to invite him to follow him; and when he perceives his coming, 
flies before him from tree to tree, till he comes to the place where 
the bees have stored their treasure, and then begins to sing 
melodiously. The Abyssinian takes the honey, without failing 
to leave part of it for the bird, to reward him for his information.” 
On the whole, although it was written nearly 200 years ago, and 
was taken, probably, from hearsay, Father Lobo’s description of 
the honey guide and its methods is by no means a bad one. 
Sparrman, who travelled at the Cape in 1775-76, gives also a 
very good description of the bird as observed in the southern part 
of the continent. And few travellers and hunters who have spent 
much time in the wilds of Africa have not had occasion to notice, 
at some time or other, the very curious and interesting performance 
of these birds. No writer that I know of has added very much 
to the information given by Lobo, Sparrman and other early 
observers; but it has come to be known that the honey guides 
lead human beings to the nests of wild bees not so much for the 
honey as for the grubs or larvae found within the comb. The 
natives are, for the most part, well aware of this fact, and if they 
reward the honey guide, which they usually do to some grudging 
extent, break off for it a piece of the comb in which the grubs are 
hatching. Sparrman has a curious note upon this detail. He 
says: “I was informed by my Boshies-men (Bushmen), as well 
as by the Colonists, that a man who makes it his constant 
business to go after the bees, should not at first be too grateful 
and generous to this officious bird, but leave for it only just as 
much as will serve to stimulate its appetite, by which means it 


will be induced, in hopes of obtaining a more liberal reward, to 
discover another swarm of bees.” 

The honey guide’s habit—the name, by the way, is mani- 
festly adapted from the honing-wyzer of the South African Dutch-— 
is briefly as follows: When it desires to feed upon some comb 
which it has discovered, it makes its way to a human being, 
flutters about restlessly, and hops from branch to branch, or 
from bush to bush, or from one ant hill to another, until it 
succeeds in attracting the. man’s attention. During this time it 
utters a shrill cry of “cherr, cherr!” frequently repeated. If 
the man is a native, who understands its habits and is willing to 
follow it, he often gives a soft, soothing whistle, and, taking with 
him a hatchet, accepts the restless little creature’s guidance. 
The honey guide now goes ahead, never keeping very far away, 
and always jealously regardful that the man is really following. 
At length the honey nest is reached and the bird’s object accom- 
plished. While the native or natives attack the nest and rifle the 
comb the bird still flutters about chirping. When the business 
is concluded and the men depart, the honey guide descends from 
its perch and helps itself to as much of the larve as it can 
find. 

Natives will sometimes tell you that the honey guide is a 
wicked and deceitful bird, luring its human follower to the 
resting-place of some lurking snake, or a leopard, or even a lion. 
I am convinced that such encounters are purely chance ones, 
woich any traveller in the African forest may have the ill-fortune 
to meet with. Livingstone’s evidence on this point is very clear. 
He once enquired from 114 natives who were with him as 
carriers whether any of them had ever been led by these birds to 
anything else than a bees’ nest. Out of this number only one 
man could say that he had been led to an elephant instead of to 
a hive; and he adds: “I am quite convinced that the majority 
of people who commit themselves to its guidance are !ed to honey 
and to it alone.” When thus following a honey guide the native 
goes, as a rule, very quietly, taking care not to frighten his small 
adviser. If the man, by reason of bush or other obstacles, 
travels, in the bird’s opinion, too slowly, it will repeatedly come 
back to him, fly closely and angrily about him, and, with 
restless twitters and evident impatience, urge upon him the 
necessity of hurrying up. The performance, in fact, common as 
it is in savage Africa, is one of the most wonderful and most 
interesting among all the various phenomena to be witnessed in 
the whole of that continent. Sometimes it may happen that, 
arrived at the locality of the nest, the man conducted is unable 
readily to find the desired treasure. ‘I have known this bird,” 
says Sir John Kirk, “if the man, after taking up the direction 
for a little, then turns away, come back and offer to point out 
another nest in a different part.”’ It is, of course, to be remembered 
that in some parts of Africa the natives, for the sake of obtaining 
honey and wax, place hives of bark in various spots, and treat 
the bees very much as -we treat our domesticated swarms at 
home. Where this is known to be the case, the attentions of the 
honey guide, which will lead as readily to a tame hive as a wild 
one, may be very properly disregarded. 
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In Africa there are some nine species of honey guide, most 
of them belonging to the genus Indicator. Of the allied race, 
Prodotiscus, one, P. regulus, is found only in Natal. Of the 
Indicators, four are found in South Africa, and three of these are 
looked upon as more or less trustworthy guides to honey. 
Speaking generally, the honey guides are smallish birds in size, 
little bigger than a lark, brownish in colour, with touches of 
yellow, and in places a little white about the plumage. In the 
indicators the bill is strong and finch-like, while the species 
belonging to the genus Prodotiscus havea more slender and some- 
what sharper bill. Formerly the honey guides were included 
among the cuckoos, chiefly for the reason that some of them 
have the parasitic habits of these birds, and have been known 
to deposit their eggs in the nests of barbets and woodpeckers. 
This has certainly been proved in the case of Indicator minor, 
by the evidence of Mr. W. Atmore, a very careful observer of 
bird-life in Cape Colony. This bird, which is one of the most 
famous of the honey guides, averages about 6in. in length. The 
general colouring is yellowish brown, the yellow being brightest 
on the wing feathers. The head is ashy brown, the cheeks, 
chin, throat, breast and stomach ash coloured. ‘The vent is white, 
and the outer pairs of tail feathers are also white, with the base 
and tips brown; the moustache is blackish. This small honey 
guide not only devours the grubs of bees, but the bees themselves, 


THE DUSKY MALLARD 


HE dusky mallard (Anas 
obscura), differing in plumage 
but not in general form and 
habits from the more widely 
distributed mallard (Anas 

boschas), is to. be found all over the 
continent of North America. In our 
natural history work afield we have 
met this breed all over Canada, except- 
ing that portion that lies west of the 
Rocky Mountains; for some reason this 
big, excellently-fleshed wild duck has 
never penetrated the passes or crossed 
the range of mountains that separate 
British Columbia and the Pacific Ocean 
from the rest of Canada. Everywhere 
in this loyal colony, from the mighty 
St. Lawrence River on the east, 3,000 
miles across the wide prairies to the 
Rockies, or 1,000 miles north to unsettled 
lakes and muskegs, it is commonly 
called the black duck, as we _ will 
hereafter call it.. Dusky duck of New 
England, b!ack mallard of the Southern 
United ‘States, black English duck 
of Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, 
Mahkudasheeb of our Indians, it never 
varies in colour or habits; its plumage is a blackish brown, 
with the head and neck shading to grey, the speculum is a 
metallic blue, shot with shining green, the wings are lined with 
white, the bill is olive green and the legs are orange red. But what 





EATING A GREEN FROG. 
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and it is stated by C. J. Andersson, the well-known explorer and 
ornithologist, that in its attacks on their nests it sometimes falls a 
victim to the wild bees, which fasten about the little creature’s eyes 
and inflict injuries to which it succumbs. It is worth noting that 
the lesser honey guide (I. minor) has been identified by Mr. 
C. V. A. Peel in Somaliland, where he found it on the Wagga 
Mountain. Sparrman’s honey guide (I. Sparrmani) is slightly 
larger than the preceding species, and exceeds 7in. in length. 
The general colour is dull olive green, yellow on the wings, with 
the under parts a yellowish drab white; the throat black in the 
male, whitish in the female. The greater, or Le Vaillant’s, 
honey guide is in size about on a par with Sparrman’s. Its 
upper plumage is brown, tinged with yellow upon the forehead ; 
the throat is black in the males, yellow in the females ; the under 
parts whitish. These are the three principal honey guides found 
in South Africa. They are met with also in Tropical Africa. 
Another species, the white-billed honey guide (1. albirostris) is 
scarce, and not very olten recognised in Southern Africa. It is 
worthy of note that one species of honey guide (I. xantho- 
notus) is found in the Himalayas, while another (1. archi- 
pelagicus) occurs in the mountains of Malacca and Borneo. 
I know of no evidence attributing to these species the honey- 
guiding characteristic common to some of their congeners in 
Africa, H. A. Brypen. 


IN 


CANADA. 


THE DUCK SITTING. 


puzzles us most is that drake and duck are so similarly clothed as 
to be almost indistinguishable. Some writers divide the breed 
into red-legged (A. o. rubripes) and the well-known duck already 
described. Personally, I have pictured and hunted this duck for 
twenty-five years, but have 
never been able to note suff- 
cient difference to admit of this 
division. 

Early every Aprii our 
expedition is afloat or afield; 
then the black ducks are just 
beginning to arrive from their 
winter quarters in the Southern 
United States. They follow 
the isotherm of 35deg., slowly 
feeding north along the lakes 
and rivers, and are mostly 
mated when they cross the 
International Line into Canada. 
At first they can be seen feeding 
along the mouths of the rivers, 
as these are free of ice before 
the more deeply-frozen lakes. 
The last week in April finds 
them swimming along the island 
shores seeking a nesting-place ; 
this is usually under the low 
far-spreading branches of a 
cedar tree, not too far from the 
shore, as the male delights to 
swim along there while his 
mate is sittiny. The nest we 
invariably found to be formed of 
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small twigs and pine needles and _ leaves, lined with the 
feathers from the sitting bird’s breast, and built up so high 
that the moment she was disturbed she could step off, and with a 
couple of dabs of her bill turn over the loosely-woven top of 
leaves and feathers, completely covering and concealing the eggs 
and assisting to keep them warm until her return. We have 
often approached within 6ft. before this sly bird would flush, then 
with a loud “quack” she would wing 

away out on to the lake and sit watching 

us. Poor bird, she had no reason to 

fear us; the little sparrows of many 

breeds that sneak through the woods, 

amid the light cover, like so many 

mice, are the real destroyers of the 

game-birds’ eggs. We have never yet 

come across any destroyed nests where — jam 

man, or birds so small they had to ie 

peck tiny holes in the eggs, were not the 
culprits. 

As many as fifteen eggs are laid 
by these big wild ducks. The young 
are downy olive youngsters that have 
inherited the art of diving and hiding 
so perfectly that they do so ere they 
are completely dry from the shell. We 
have seen a mother bird taking a flock 
of these dainty pets across a wide lake. 
Above poised a great osprey fishing ; 
as its big wings clouded the spot 
the duck and ducklings disappeared 
instantly, only the long yellowish bill of 
the adult bird was to be seen, then the 
little chaps popped up and the voyage 
was resumed. We _ watched them 
through the telescope until they won 
safety, for a time, amid the flags and 
reeds that bordered the river’s mouth. 
From now until they can fly and become prey for man their enemies 
are innumerable. Darting fox, sneaking sly mink, sinuous 
weasel, far-sighted eagle and hawk, sluggish slow-swimming 
maskinonge, big fat yellow spotted bullfrog, aye even a big catfish, 
will vainly try to catch one of these toothsome pets. It is no 
wonder that our notes prove that only 40 per cent. of the eggs 
laid reach the “flapper” or flying age. This variety of the 
wild duck seems, for all its enemies, to be holding its own, for of 
all the birds that fly an adult black duck is the cleverest. They 
feed mainly at night, sleeping during the day on the widest 
parts of the big lakes, or winging away 100 miles beyond the 
frontier to some isolated lake in the midst of the great pine 
forests. They associate with the teal, sometimes a pintail is 
seen amid their flocks, or more commonly the mallard. All 





SETTLING ON TO THE WATER. 


these are easily distinguished from the big black forms of the 
dusky mallard. Artists have pictured the grace of the flying 
duck. Alas! the camera has stepped in, and the focal-plane 
shutter discloses the fact that the wild duck on the wing has an 
awkward flapping flight when reduced to a thousandth of a 
second. Yet to our eyes, that see the swiftly-passing game- 
bird and not the minutiz of its flight, it has still the same nerve- 
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kindling beauty as of yore. From choice this bird feeds on 
the seeds of the marsh and shallow bays, and eats greedily 
of the wild rice, when it can yet it, by reaching up or tipping 
up much as a tame duck does, as it cannot dive. Now comes 
a strange fact. Never in our experience have we seen an uninjured 
black duck dive, yet the moment it is wounded it discloses 
to our astonished eyes the fact that it is a diver par excellence, 








KAISING HIMSELF FOR A SHAKE. 


and many is the weary mile we have foliowed a poor wounded 
bird to put it out of its misery. Alas, that I have to tell 
it, this choice table bird, as well as its noble brother the 
mallard, would rather have dead decaying fish than the 
choicest grain feed. We are now studving on the Pacific Coast 
of Canada, and the big handsome mallards invariably feed upon 
the myriad salmon that lay dead on the shores of the spawning 
rivers; it isanother wonder of Nature that this noble fish should die 
once it has completed the duty of spawning. Our wise Game 
Laws protect the birds for all save four months of the year. 
We can shoot them from September 1st to December 15th, and 
in some places uniil March 1st; but we are glad to say spring 
shooting is slowly but surely passing away before the laws of 
the entire continent. The drake is the more silent bird of 
this breed; his mate is often garrulous. 
As they breed so widely, we have them 
with us until the snow comes and the 
ice seals the rivers and lakes of the 
central parts of Canada; then they 
travel slowly back down the southern 
migration, running the gauntlet of white 
and red men’s guns to the Gulf of 
Mexico. BonnycastLeE Date. 


A TIGER STORY 


N their estimates of the sport to 
be obtained in India to-day, 
people who have no_ personal 
knowledge of it fall into one or 
other of two extremes — either 

they believe that it has vanished, all 
its chances gone, or else retain the 
primitive faith that a tiger lies in wait 
behind every bush, asking to eat a man, 
or to be shot. The point of view varies 
a good deal with the part of the large 
country included in_ these faiths; 
generally the march of cultivation and 
of railways has driven game further 
afield, perhaps diminished its numbers; 
but a certain counteracting influence has 
come in with the more careful pre- 
servation of forests, the closing of certain 
tracts, the protection of certain animals 
and the restriction placed on the head of certain other game 
which any one man is allowed to shoot in a season. Even 
now there are many large stations from which you may go 
out in the morning, kill your tiger and be back for polo in the 
afternoon. Equally extreme and divergent views are held by 
those at home about the degree of danger associated with the 
shooting of big game. A good deal depends on the way in which 
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the sport is pursued. A certain element of danger there is bound 
to be (it would hardly be sport without it), but with the heavy 
stopping rifles of to-day a steady shot wko keeps his head always 
has his chance, unless taken unawares or by misadventure. It 
is difficult to say which animal is the most dangerous. Some 
give the Indian buffalo that credit; but for my own part I am 
disposed to give the palm to a wounded tiger, on account of his 
tenacity of life, his swift movement and the dense jungle into which, 
as a rule, one has to follow him. A tiger can lie concealed in a 
very small patch of grass, almost identical in colour with himself, 
and pounce out, even on the most cautious sportsman, before the 
latter is aware of his proximity. 

I am proposing to give my personal experiences of the most 
troublesome tiger which it was ever my ill-fortune to come 
across during the many years which I have been after the big 
game. In the Central Provinces to which these remarks apply, 
owing to the nature of the jungle and the scarcity of elephants, 
it is most usual to shoot tigers from machans, or platforms 
constructed in the trees. In case of a man-eating tiger, however, 
it is difficult to attract him within shot of a machan, for he is a 
wary beast, and buffaloes—usually tethered near the machan to 
attract the tiger—have ceased to appeal to his more cultivated 
taste. My first acquaintance with my friend was formed one 
morning when I was out stalking with a very light rifle, accom- 
panied by two native shikaris, who had no weapon at all. We 
were passing through some rather thick jungle when I heard 
sounds as if a tiger were afoot, and glancing at my men saw 
that they were looking rather queer. All of a sudden, with a 
rush and a roar, a very large tiger sprang out of the jungle 
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A DUSKY MALLARD’S FLIGHT. 


about 30yds. off and made straight for us. He passed close 
aleng our front, went a few yards, then turned round and 
sat growling and watching us. After this he charged almost 
up to us, but did not come quite home, and then passed 
backwards and forwards in front of us twice or three times. 
My men behaved exceedingly well, standing quite steady facing 
the tiger, shouting and throwing stones and bits of stick at 
him. Had either of them tried to turn and run, or get up a 
tree, the tiger would have been on to us for a dead certainty. | 
reserved my fire for the last emergency, not caring, unless 
absolutely driven to it, with a light rifle, to risk a shot which would 
most probably fail to stop the tiger. The tiger continued to growl 
and play round us like a big cat, giving us an uncommonly bad 
time for about ten minutes. After a while we managed to back 
slowly over the top of some rising ground behind us, and, once 
we were out of sight, Iam not ashamed to confess that we went 
for all we were worth, halting occasionally to make sure we were 
not being followed, until, to our great relief, we got out into the 
open. The above is, luckily, a somewhat unusual experience, for 
a tiger generally avoids the presence of man if he can. Had it 


_ been a tigres<, with young cubs, suddenly disturbed by one of us, 


one could have understood her behaving in this exceptional 
manner; but this wasa male tiger, and there is no way of explaining 
his conduct. 

Of course, the first thing we did on getting back to our 
camp was to arrange a beat for Mr. Stripes, as his attentions had 
been rather too obtrusive to be tolerated. The beat came off 
next morning, and was apparently destined to result in a blank, 
as the beaters came right up to the tree in which I was posted 
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without the tiger putting inan appearance. I was. just in the act 
of getting down from the tree when we heard a terrific roar close 
to the machan on our left, followed by a ‘‘ woof-woof” and the 
yells and shrieks of the surprised beaters. It was evident from 
the sounds that the tiger had broken back through the beaters, 
and on going to the scene of the uproar we found this to be the 
case. It appears that he would not face the machan, having, 
as we discovered too late, been fired at from that very tree only 
a few weeks before. One of the beaters had parted a clump of 
grass with his hands, and, on looking in, saw tie tiger lying 
there facing him. The tiger was out on him like a flash, but 
luckily jumped right over him, merely grazing his cheek, and 
caught hold of a man just behind the first one, breaking his arm. 
The tiger then dashed right through the beat into the jungle 
beyond, and coming across a belated beater who had fallen to the 
rear and had climbed into a tree on hearing the disturbance, 
jumped up and clawed him right out of the tree, giving him a 
nasty nip through the fleshy part of the thigh. After this exploit 
he went straight off as hard as he could travel. ‘This, of course, 
put an end to the day’s business, as also to any idea of further 
beating in the future. The events of the morning had, not 
unnaturally, created more or less of a panic among the beaters, 
which was not diminished by the fact that during the next day 
or two the tiger was seen on a frequented road, and held upa 
postal runner for some hours. It was absolutely essential that 
the tiger should be disposed of, as otherwise he would become 
a standing nuisance to the neighbourhood, and possibly that 
most dreaded of all things, a man-eater. The question now was 
how to get at him, as he was evidently a very wary beast. No 
villager would venture near the haunts 
frequented by the tiger, so I had to go 
with my shikari day after day, tying 
up buffaloes at night and visiting them 
in the morning. When there was a 
kill, I sat over it by day, there being no 
moon, but without result. One morning 
we just got a glimpse of the tiger, lying 
on his kill, but he was off before we 
could get a shot at him. This went on 
for about a week until the moonlight 
nights came on, when I[ made arrange- 
ments for all-night sittings. The place 
where’ the tiger had taken up his abode 
was an old masonry building, the ruins 
of an ancient Gond palace in the depths 
of the jungle, which afforded a cool 
resting - place during the heat of an 
Indian May day. About a third of a 
mile from this building was a large 
tank cf water, at which the tiger used 
to drink morning and evening. It was 
the only water within miles. On one 
of my daily visits to the spot I found 
by the tracks that the tiger had not 
been down to drink that morning. 
The chances were therefore much in 
favour of his coming to the water in 
the evening, so I had a buffalo tied up 
on the road he was most likely to take, 
and at about 4 p.m. got up into a 
machan constructed in a tree com- 
manding the path, sent my men home and prepared to make a 
night of it. 

There is a peculiar fascination about an Indian jungle 
when one is thus left entirely alone in it, with no human being 
within miles. All kinds of animals and birds, chiefly deer, 
monkeys and peacocks, appear and disport themselves around one. 
Towards dusk the deer and wild pig come down in large numbers 
to drink the water, and it is most interesting to watch their move- 
ments. There is jittle or no twilight in India, darkness coming 
on suddenly very soon after the sun sets. Just as it was getting 
dark, and | had almost given up hopes of any luck, I suddenly 
became aware that a tiger was afoot. It is a peculiar feeling, 
impossible to describe, but one gets instinctively to know when a 
tiger is on the move; the monkeys call in a peculiar manner, and 
there is a curious hush throughout the whole jungle when its 
acknowledged lord and master comes along. I sat without 
moving so much as an eyelid, grasping my *577 Express, and 
hardly venturing to breathe, when a magnificent tiger suddenly 
came into view on the path, going at a fast walk towards the 
water, his movements being absolutely noiseless, not a twig nor 
a leaf betraying him. As soon as he caught sight of the buffalo 
he made straight for him, and, with a suppressed roar, sprang 
right on the top of him from some distance, breaking the animal’s 
neck with a stroke of his paw. There was just sufficient light to 
enable me to see the sights of my rifle, and | took steady aim at 
the struggling mass before me, though it was exceedingly difficult, 
in the uncertain light, to make out exactly where to shoot. My 
shot was at once answered by a roar, by which I knew that it 
had gone home, for, had it been a miss, the tiger would have 
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aeparted quietly. He bounded off, falling over after going a few 
yards, recovered himself,and disappeared intothe jungle, roaring as 
he went. This uproar was succeeded by a dead silence, and I pro- 
ceeded to settle down for the night, pulling a blanket over me, for it 
was chilly. I woke at sunrise to see some beautiful sambhur stags 
drinking at the tank, but on hearing my men coming they dashed 
off, giving their sharp bell-like note of alarm. I made my men 
the signal to come along cautiously, and on their arrival had a 
ladder put up, and got down from my tree, by no means sorry to 
stretch my legs. 

On examining the ground we found large quantities of 
blood on the tiger’s track, showing that he was badly hit. 
He had evidently made for his old quarters in the palace, 
so I sent men back to the village to collect and bring up 
all the buffaloes they could get together. In default of an 
elephant these animals are of the greatest use in walking up a 
wounded tiger. ‘They are driven ahead of the men and, as they 
are very quick in smelling a tiger, frequently save one from 
being surprised. When the buffaloes arrived I left them with 
my men with instructions to drive them slowly up the narrgw 
valley towards the ruined building, while I myself with one 
shikari went round by some high ground so as to get above and 
beyond the building, and thus cut off the tiger’s retreat. I had 
gone about 5ooyds., and had just taken up a_ position com- 
manding the exit at the rear of the building, when my _ shikari 
touched my arm, and, on looking 
down, I saw the tiger just below 
me, about t1ooyds. off, between me 
and the party with the buffaloes. We 
must have passed close above him 
without his noticing us, his attention 
being, no doubt, fixed on the men, 
who were making a great noise as 
they came up with the buffaloes. 
He was lying in a couchant position, 
and | could plainly see the white marks 
at the back of his ears, which he was 
flicking backwards and forwards to 
keep off the flies. I knelt down and 
took a steady aim, being careful to 
avoid any branches or twigs (which 
will turn a bullet aside, and account for 
many a miss, otherwise inexplicable), 
and let drive at his back, just behind 
the nape of his neck. The thud of the 
bullet and answering roar of the tiger 
showed that the shot had gone home, 
and he rolled over apparently dead. 
Approaching cautiously, and throwing 
clods of earth at him as we went, we 
found him to be stone dead, the 
bullet having entered his spine. Just 
as we came up a police orderly, who 
was with the other party, in the 
excitement of the moment, fired his 
rifle point blank at the dead tiger, 
at a distance of about 2oyds., but 
luckily missed him and everything human also. We found 
that my last night’s shot had smashed one of the tiger’s fore 
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legs badly; but, incapacitated as he was, he was probably 
capable of doing considerable damage still, had he not been 
disposed of so satisfactorily. 

It was now about two o’clock in the afternoon of a 
grilling hot day, the temperature about rrodeg. in the shade, 
and the tiger must have suffered terribly in his wounded state 
from want of water, not having had a drink for about thirty-six 
hours. Needless to say, the news of the tiger’s death was received 
with great satisfaction, and everyone turned out to see him brought 
in, and to rejoice at having got rid of him. He was a fine specimen, 
measuring oft. 6in., very muscular and powerfully built, and with 
a good coat on him. His skin has been set up, and now adorns 
my hall at home, and, on looking at it, | often again go through 
the exciting experiences here related. 


ON A DUTCH CANAL. 


O refute the popular idea that this is a hurrying world, 
wherein is to be met naught but bustle and unrest, 
one has only to step on board a Dutch canal boat, 
say at Delft, and travel by its slow-moving stages to 
Rotterdam. The quay at Delft is a quaint spot, little 

altered since Vermeer painted his immortal picture of it; to reach 





A CANAL-SIDE WINDMILTI. 


it one must tread tile- paved ways where the canals wind, bordered 
by blossoming lime trees in July, where vigorous servant maids 
come to draw buckets of 
water on long poles for their 
furious sousing of doorsteps 
and house-fronts as one goes 
by warily. A weather-beaten 
canal boat awaits; half-a- 
dozen carpet - seated stools 
provide accommodation for 
the luxurious tourist aboard 
the Johanna Maria. At the 
other end gather a group of 
blue - bloused peasants all 
smoking fat pipes, a cargo of 
baskets, market produce and 
bales of merchandise. After 
a great deal of puffing from the 
short black funnel amidships, 
and the clanging of a brass bell 
in the stern, we are off. The 
chief mate, after ringing the 
bell, immediately sets to work 
to polish it to a state of wink- 
ing brightness In the course 
of our leisurely passage, the 
chief mate polishes everything 
within reach; one feels that it 
is only motives of politeness 
that keep him from including 
ourselves in the process. 

It is Saturday, and all 
along te way good housevrows 
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FENLAND FLATNESS. 


are busily scrubbing and_ scouring doorsteps, window- 
sills, door-frames; and in one instance the very landing-stage 
itself is feeling the effect of the national passion for cleanli- 
ness. Rows of wooden shoes—*klompen” is the native term 
for them --stand at thresholds. One does not wonder that 
they are allowed no further entry to those spotless interiors 
of austere cleanliness. We steam leisurely through the flat, 
placid meadows where herds of black and white cattle, 
troops of goats, sheep and horses feed contentedly on the rich 
green pasture, repeating as though by instinct the favourite 
Dutch combination of black and white. A red-hued Devon cow, 
one feels, would look almost improper in this land of Quaker 
black and white. As far as eye can reach, and that isa great 
distance in this fenland of flatness, one sees the same prospect— 
whirling windmiils, level greenness, black and white cattle, just 
the landscape that Ruysdael loved to paint, never seemed to tire 
of painting; it has changed no whit, apparently, since his day. The 





BD? 
windmills seen close are most picturesque ; the high round towers 
are, for the most part, thatched right down to the door beams. 
From the grey sides little windows peep out like shrewd keen 
eyes from an old face. Their sills are painted vivid green or 
white, glimpses are caught from open doors of shining interiors : 
gleaming copper and brass kitchen things, the white cap with 
flapping lawn wings of a busy housevrow, for all the world like 
a Pieter de Hooch picture come to life. Low on row of copper 
and brass) milk- 
pails are set on 
a dairy fence to 
dry and wink 
like a galaxy of 
suns; further on 
a woman rows 
out from land to 
intercept us and 
flings on beard 
an enormous harn 
swathed in spotless 
wrapping. 

The barge- 
man polishes 
away at his brass 
scouring as we 
vlide along the 
narrow straight 
waterway, with 
its long rows of 
pollarded willows, 
‘mulleins and 
water-loving 
things tangling 
about the margin. 
Straight rows of 
trees like a 
regiment on 
parade stretch 
away to right and 





FOLLARDS ALONG THE BANKS. 


left. The Dutch love of precision is nowhere seen more 
clearly than in its methods ot planting and its arrangements 
of trees. Pleasant villas succeed one another as we near 
the town, gay with gardens where miniature fountains and 
stucco nymphs and naiads disport themselves in very obvious 
limits. The Dutchman has a nice and homely taste in 
naming his country resorts. ‘Mon Plaisir” and ‘ Nooit 
Gedachte” strike one as much more appropriate than the 
meaningless and hackneyed names of our own suburbs. Our 
view of the landscape is suddenly curtailed by our conductor pulling 
up the deck stays and indicating his desire that we should descend 
to the bows. We are to pass under a very low bridge that will 
not allow as much as a head on deck with safety. Laden 
vegetable barges trail slowly by us down to Delft with bales 
of cabbages, stacks of gherkins and piled baskets of carrots and 
potatoes, the town sending back to the country what the country 
sent first to the town, in our curious modern fashion. Nobody 
seems in a hurry—nobody could be if they wanted to, the canal 
boats forbidit. ‘The fussinessof the little black funnel and the swirl 
of our backwash are only an illusion. The blue-bloused bargemen 
meditate over their enormous pipes, the dappled cows munch 
lazily; even they are milked on their own pastures, Dutch 
fashion, to save them the trouble of going to the cow-nouse. 
Near Rotterdam the fieids get fewer, we pass between rows 
of the poorer houses where women are bartering on the quays 
for their Sunday’s 
vevetables, strong 
dogs pull the little 
vegetable carts 
from door to door, 
and the children 
stamp in and out 
among them, sur- 
prisingly nimble 
in their heavy 
‘‘klompen.” We 
draw in at the 
Deifscht Port. 
Electric trams 
clang in the dis- 
tance, shops are 
labelled with 
screaming notices 
of ‘Opruiming,” 
the ubiquitous 
Summer Sale in 
the land as at 
home. The com- 
monplaces of 
civilisation include 
us in their grip 
once more; but 
whenever, gentle 
reader, you 
lament the 
‘strenuous life”’ 
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A WILLAGE. 


and desire to escape it, take the canal boat from Delft to 
Rotterdam, and you will know better than to believe that this 
is wholly an age of unrest. 


THE DREAM DOG. 


N early schoolroom days, some friends, going abroad for a time, left in 
our care a pug dog. He was with us for several months—long enough 
to count a lifetime to children—and we grew devoted to him, Guy 
was his name, and we taught him tricks. He dil ‘‘On trust” and 
‘* Paid for” to per‘ection, and drank the sweet lower layer of tea from 
our narrow tea-cups, though his fat nose was not of suitable shape. 

One stupidity he had, for he could never balance sugar on his nose, in spite of 
the convenient little shelf that seemed put there for the purpose. While he was 
still a member of our schoolroom, my godfather came for a visit. I 
had never seen him before, and the elder children took advantage cf this to 
persuade me that he would certainly ask to hear my Catechism. Publicly 
I refused to believe them, but suffered private fears, and for days before his 
arrival might have been found in corners, refreshing my memory from a small 
Prayer Book, concealed among the leaves of a story-kook. Having once 
seen him, I do not think the dread remained so active ; but I treated him 
coldly and avoided him as far as possible. After his departure, however, he 
appeared in a new light, for a wonderful thing was reported tome. He, 
irom whom I had expected nothing but evil, had said he would give me a 
pug puppy. ‘*She seems fond of that little beast,” he was heard to say, 
and I made myself miserable with the thought of the coldness 
of my welcome to one who could” have such charming kindness, 
Thus came into existence the Dream Dog! The thought of him was too 
wonderful! I had never had sole possession of anything half so important. 
Guy had belonged to rone of us, 
and such part as we had in him was 
common to all, while the other dogs 
were family property. This puppy 
would be all my own, and would be 
all perfection. Guy had faults ; he 
was getting old and was sadly given 
to greediness ; in fact, he had often 
to be put through a special course 
of banting to keep his figure down. 
Mine would be a puppy, and free 
from the vice of fatness for at least 
two years. Soon after this Guy's 
friends came home, so he went 
away, leaving a mourning school- 
rocm behind him. Sad to relate, 
we met him in his native town 
not long after, with no,traces of 
enforced temperance. Ie could 
scarcely wag a lethargic tail as he 
waddled slowly past, turning us a 
bilious eye of cold recognition. Guy 
had come to this. Later hews came 
that an apoplexy had carried him 
off. Thus my Dream Dog was left 
in full possession. At first I talked 
to the others about him, but after 
proving a ten days’ wonder he ceased 
to amuse, and 1 was left with him 
alone. His name I decided must 
be Chang. One practical difficulty 
troubled me, for I was puzzled how 
to raise the 7s. 6d. for his licence. 
It I went without sweets for a 
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whole year much might be saved; but there 
were always birthday presents to be hoped for, 
and 1d. a week did not come to 7s. 6d., even 
when given in a lump sum. To own a dog 
seemed a serious matter, but I hoped that 
something might be arranged when he came. 
After a time I was told that the pug family 
from which he was to have been chosen was 
not good enough, and I must wait yet longer. 
Little I cared if he was not thorough-bred, but 
to wait a while longer was not beyond my 
childish philosophy. I had never expected 
that such a wonderful happening could come 
quickly. I waited and dreamed of Chang and 
the bliss of his coming. All the while, at the 
back of my mind, I felt that it would have 
been more healthy-minded to have longed for 
a terrier or collie. Brothers discouraged lap- 
dogs as a class; but I was a decadent even 
to the adoring of cats, and once in secret 
had admired a King Charles spaniel. I was 
thankful the godfather had not realised the 
family prejudice! Chang was always a plea- 
sant thought ready in waiting for my leisure 
moments. I planned for him, how I would 
feed him from an enamelled saucer, how I 
would save up to get him a collar, if the 
licensing were taken off my hands, and I knew 
by heart the endless tricks he must learn, I 
wondered where he should sleep, and some- 
times dared hope that he might be allowed in 
my room, In the dusk of summer evenings I 
turned sentimental and played imaginary games with him, sitting on the 
grass and patting the ground at my side to bring him to me—calling 
sofily ‘* Chang, Chang” below my breath, almost ashamed, though I knew 
no one was near. Then I learned by heart the feel of his short hair on the soft, 
wrinkled skin of his shoulder, and the sharpness of his teeth as he gnawed at 
my fingers. I thought of him prancing round me with playful growls, head 
down between the paws, as is the way of puppies the world over; but his 
short black face could never be exactly like that of any other puppy. In 
another game he would race round and round in mock fear and bo!d assault, 
ull his tail flew straight behind him, all but the tip, which could never 


lose its obstinate’ kink, When tired he would lie panting and 
pressed close to me, while I would again uncurl the stiff spring 
of his tail, to feel it jerk back into position as I let go, I 


refused to let myself think that Chang would come soon Always my 
imagination pictured the far future, for I knew that otherwise the longing for 
him each day would become too painfully keen. With patient philosophy I 
waited, but once this careful bubble resolution was pricked. It was evening, 
and I sat in the nursery reading, when there broke out in the house below 
such a yapping and yowling, in the true small dog tone, that I knew could 
never arise from any of our boisterous pack. [ caught my breath and looked 
up; a wild hope for one instant rose unchecked. ‘* Run down and see!” said 
Nurse, and it seemed to crown my hope with possibility t. at it should be known 
and not scorned by a grown-up. I fled, and found that one of those odious 
white, woolly dogs, that seem to have lost their wooden stand and wheels, had 
strayed in after a visitor. ‘*Of course, I did not vead/y expect it to be 
Chang,” I murmured, as I slowly pulled myself up the stairs. I do not 
know how long it was before the cruel thought entered perforce, and would 
not be driven out, ‘* Perhaps he will never come,” nor how long hope still 
clung on fainter and fainter, and when at last it died. The approach of 
Christmas, birthdays and such gift-sending seasons made faint revivals; but I 
know that there was no moment when I longed for him and knew with sharp 
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certainty he would never be mine. For as hope grew less and less, so the 
desire waned, and as I tired of waiting for him, so he faded in my mind. 
3ut he is still there, poor litthe Dream Dog, and once I wanted him so 
very much. SyBIL Bunt. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


NEW SWEET PEas. 

NE of the features of the beautiful Sweet Pea show held recently 
consisted of the novelties, which were more numerous than on 
any previous cccasion. There is, however, still much to 
accomplish before the full measure of colour is complete, and 
raisers would do well to break away from the soft, though 
exquisite, shades which predominate. As in the Tea Rose, 

another flower wi.ich has developed in the hands of the hybridist, there is a 
want of variety in the colouring. We do not infer that certain varieties are 
identical, but in a posy it would be difficult in many cases to pick out those 
which are regarded as distinct. There is no rich apricot Sweet Pea, we 
mean the warm glowing colour of a William Allen Richardson Rose, and a 
pure blue is much to be desired ; but these novelties will doubtless arrive in 
due course, several of the more recent acquisitions showing a tendency in 
that direction. Seven new varieties were singled out for awards at this 
memorable show, and all deserved the distinction. St. George is the name 
of a flower of striking colour; it reminds one of Scarlet Gem, but is even 
brighter, and certainly larger. Unfortunately, under a bright sun, such as 
we have experienced during the past 
few days, their colour is dimmed, 
or, as the Sweet Pea- grower says, 
becomes ‘‘ burnt”; but perhaps 
St. George is less susceptible to the 
sun than its forerunners. The Queen 
was not exhibited for an award, but 
would, no doubt, have attained it; 
the flower is not only large, beauti- 
fully formed and strongly scented, 
but the colour is one of those mixtures 
of soft salmon, buff and white which 
it is impossible to adequately describe. 
It is a variety for dinner-table decora- 
tion, and should become immensely 
popular. A Sweet Pea which _ is 
more to be commended for its size 
than its beauty is Rose Adams; the 
colouring is peculiar, purple, margined 
with bronze, and this is laid on a 
flower conspicuously wavy in its out- 
line. One of those delicate flowers 
which have issued from the type 
known as the Countess Spencer is 
Elsie Herbert, a pinky white Sweet 
Pea, as welcome in the garden as in 
the home. We have many of these, 
but this new addition to the ranks 
has come to stay. Another of this 
class, but stronger in colour, is the 
Marquess, the prevailing soft pink 
giving place to rose purple, which 
suffuses the’ whole flower. There is a 
brightness in this variety which 
should prove attractive to the raiser. 
Another of the Spencer race is 
Evelyn Hemus, which is almost the 
colour of our Primrose wilding, tinted 
with delicate rose. Silas Cole is a 
broad, handsome flower of a peculiar 
bronze red shade in one: part and purple 
in another. We do not personally 
care for this mixture or contrast, 
but it was much admired at the exhi- 
bition. One of the most distinct 
of the set is Nancy Perkins. Here we have the colour that should be more 
developed, namely, rich apricot, in this case being mingled with salmon rose. 
These Sweet Peas should be noted for sowing next spring, and they will be 
necessary to the exhibitor who is anxious to win laurels in this annual flower 
tournament. 
SINGLE AND DOUBLE PYRETHRUMS 

One of the most useful of summer flowers is the Pyrethrum, of which 
there are many varieties, the double white Aphrodite, raised by Messrs. 
Kelway and Son, Langport, being the most perfect of its class. It is pleasing 
in the garden and welcome in the house, blooms freely and grows vigorously. 
Few plants are more easily grown than the Pyrethrum, which has been 
aptly called ‘‘ tae poor man’s Chrysanthemum.” A deep, rather moist soil is 
the best, and a second flowering may be ensured if the plants are cut back 
when the first bloom is over, This reminds us that other plants, too, will 
flower over a long season if they are cut back after the first flush of beauty— 
the De'phinium, for example, which, when the centre spike has passed its 
best, will send out laterals to continue the time of flowers until the autumn. 
The Californian Tree Poppy (Romneya Coulteri) is a great success at Langport. 
Itis a beautiful shrub, with large pure white flowers, which suggest in shape 
those of the Poppy, hence the popular name; it delights most in sandy loam, 
and except in the South or in very favoured positions is not hardy. 

PRUNING CLIMBING ROsEs. 

Our climbing Roses are being submitted to rigid examination, and those 
that have flowered are pruned, not the kind of pruning the dwarf plants are 
subjected to, but all old stems are removed to the base. The object in 
dealing with climbing Roses is to preserve the strong wood of the present 
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year, which will bear an abundance of flowers in 1909, and it is this that 
should remain to gain in strength and ripeness through greater exposure to 
sun and air. We were looking at a fence of Roses recently which was 
untouched, the owner believing that all pruning of climbing Roses is a 
mistake ; but, of course, the plants were growing weaker, the flowers were 
not satisfactory, and in a year or two nothing would remain except a thicket 
of weakly, flowerless twigs. A thorough pruning was recommended, and 
the quantity of wood removed from these ramblers was astonishing, An 
example of the benefit of severe thinning out of old stems occurred two years 
ago; the Rose was Dr. Rouges, a climber with flowers of so brilliant a colour 
that they seem filled with sunshine. No blooms were forthcoming, but 
when the worn-out stems were removed and daylight let into the centre of 
the plant the Rose seemed happier; the year following a brilliant display lit 
up the corner of the garden in which it was planted, and at the present time 
it is the gayest Rose in a large collection. Of course, all climbers must not 
be pruned at the same time, owing to the difference in the season of flowcring. 
Some are early and some are late, but all must be relieved of old and weakly 
shoots immediately the flowers have faded. 
ONE OF THK BLUEST OF BLUE FLOWERS. 

There is no more beautiful flower in the garden at the present time than 
the Italian Alkanet, or Anchusa italica Dropmore variety, which originated, 
we believe, in the beautiful Dropmore Gardens near Maidenhead, A noble 
bed was in beauty a few days ago at Kew, and we have it against a rough 
fence among green-leaved plants—Polygonum, Azaleas and so forth—which 
set off to great advantage the tail stems of flowers, suggestive both in shape 
and colouring of those of the Borage. Itis a plant to group almost anywhere, 
and although we have not tried it in 
shade, it would probably grow there 
with as much vigour as in the open 
border. The position of the plant 
against the fence is in full sun, one of 
the hottest corners in an extremely hot 
garden. Even if this Anchusa, which 
will develop its stems to a height of 
6{t. in a rich soil, lasted only a short 
time in beauty, it would be welcome, 
but they appear one after the other, 
a bright blue mass, for some wecks. 
Biue is not a too conspicuous colour 
in the English garden, and it is for 
this reason the Anchusa appeals to 
one very strongly. One point must 
not be overlooked, and that is the 
need of striking cuttings of the root. 
Lift the plant in winter, and cut the 
roots into Lin, lengths and place in pots 
filled with a sandy soil. Growth will 
be seen in a month or so, and then 
pot on the little plants to ensure 
vigorous tufts for transference to the 
plots they are to flower in. 

RANDOM NOTES. 

A Beautiful Tree for Foliage.— 
Looking through the collection of trees 
and shrubs in Messrs. Paul and Son’s 
nurseries at Cheshunt recently, the 
double-flowered Prunus Pissardi was 
noticed; the type has been largely 
planted in parks and gardens, but the 
double variety will probably supersede 
it. The foliage is much brighter‘ in 
colour, and the contrast is at once 
apparent when the two are close to 
each other. That of the more recent 
acquisition is a rich crimson through 
which the light seems to shine. Trees 
with foliage of such conspicuous colour- 
ing as this must be used with care, 
but there is nothing objectionable in 
its warm rich hues unless the planting 
is overdone, 

A Walk Round the Garden.—Though we may be enjoying gratefui 
summer weather after weeks of cold winds and rains, there is much to be done 
in the garden; the earnest gardener will not bask all day in the sunshine. 
The Sweet Peas will require constant attention at this time, more so than 
earlier in the month. The flowers are out in abundance, and they soon fade, 
leaving the seed-pod to develop and prove an additional tax to the growth, 
Remove every one as soon as the petals have faded to prolong the time of 
this most fragrant of flowers as long as possible. It-is our practice to give 
some liquid manure at the roots in early August. Prune climbing Roses, and 
in gardens where they have been neglected a great quantity must be removed, 
Thin out growths on the Dahlias, and tie those remaining securely, but 
lightly, to the stake with bast, and keep a watchful eye for earwigs. We 
think the old-fashioned trap is still the best—namely, a small pot with 
a little hay in it, placed on top of the stake. Examine the pots each 
morning early before the earwigs have become active. Layer Carnations, 
continue to take Pink cuttings, or pipings as they are also called, and never 
relax efforts to destroy grubs and caterpillars, which have been, and are, a 
persistent pest this year, Make up a new Strawberry-bed, and layer at once 
if this has not been done already. Cut out the old fruiting canes from the Rasp- 
berries, and leave from three to five of the new growths to give fruit next year. 

Zwo Beautiful Delphiniums.—This is the season of the year to make notes 
for future planting. Two Delphiniums are marked for planting next autumn. 
One is called Mrs. Creighcon, a flower of warm purple colour, the spike strong. 
straight and not unpleasantly symmetrical; the other is Ben Davies, an intense 
blue, a flower which stood out in a large collecticn of these noble perennials. 
A group of cach of these would add much to the attractions of the border, 
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E have seen how Ripley was responsible for the 
exterior of Houghton, and how Altari and 
Rysbrack worked in stone and stucco in the 
hall. But the man chiefly responsible for the 
interior decorations was William Kent. Like 

Ripley, he was a Yorkshire youth who drifted to London to 

seek his fortune. At home he was acarriage painter's apprentice ; 

in town he hoped to rise to the higher flights of art; and in this 
he was so far successful that some gentlemen of his county sent 
him to study in Rome in 1710. Here the Earl of Burlington, 
that Macenas of his age, took him up, brought him home in 
171g, and lodged him in Burlington House for the rest of his 
lite. Atterwards better known as an architect and garden 

designer, he was at first made the fashion by his patron as a 

painter of portraits and ceilings, though these were by no means 

of high quality; and Horace Walpole tells us that “In his 
ceilings Kent's drawing was as defective as the colouring of his 
portraits and as void of merit. Sir Robert Walpole, who was 
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persuaded to employ him at Houghton, where he painted several 
ceilings and the staircase, would not permit him, however, to 
work in colours, but restrained him to chiaroscuro. If his 
faults are thence not so glaring, they are scarce less numerous.” 
His work appears clearly in our picture of the staircase, and also 
on the ceilings of various rooms. But this was by.no means all. 
for which Sir Robert ‘was persuaded to employ him,” for 
Horace elsewhere confesses his opinion that ‘ he had an excel- 
lent taste for ornaments, and gave designs for most of the 
furniture at Houghton”; and in Isaac Ware’s folio plates of 
the Houghton plans, published in the year of its completion, 
Campbeil is not mentioned, Ripley is given as architect of the 
fabric oniy, but Kent as the designer of the whole of the decora- 
tions. Our illustrations to-day, therefore, are essentially an 
epitome of his interior work. He founded his style on Inigo 
Jones, and there is distinct similarity, especially in the staircases, 
between Houghton and Coleshill, one of the latest and best 
productions of the earlier master. But Kent was comparatively 
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cumbrous, unbalanced and exuberant. The Houghton chimney- of Altari. And yet, in his own generation, Kent was supreme. 
pieces and overmantels, door-frames and pediments, cornices and His taking manners made him a great social success, and he 
ceiling panellings, as well as the chairs and tables, beds and became the universal arbiter of taste. ‘*So impetuous was 
consoles, are all very splendid and very dexterously wrought, but fashion that two great ladies persuaded him to make designs for 
they lack the seventeenth century sense of proportion and intel- their birthday gowns. The one he decorated with columns of 
ligence of line, and show none of the purity and reticence of the ‘he five orders; the other, like a bronz2, in a copper-coloured 
next developments of the classic style as exhibited by the satin with ornaments of gold.” 

brothers Adam later in the century. They betray an undigested Over one of the entrance doors of Houghton it is inscribed 
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feasting on the mixed fashions of various ages and nations, in Latin that Robert Walpole began the house in 
clumsily and extravagantly adapted by Kent’s own unrefined completed it in 1735. That the interior was 

and unsensitive nature. ‘The excellence of the craftsmanship 
often saves the deficiencies of the design, as in the sphinxes and 
amorini which appear in the great gilt consoles, as well as, where But long before 1735 the new house was ready, not merely 
we have seen them, in the hall ceiling, and are in the former, as for habitation, but for entertaining on a large scale. A letter of 
well as in the latter case, probably due to the hand or guidance December, 1731, from Sir Thomas Robinson of Rokeby to Lord 


1726 is shown by the prevalence there, as a decorative motif, of 
the Garter, an order which Sir Robert only received in that year. 
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Carlisle at Castle Howard, tells him of a Houghton house party 
which he had just attended. They sat down to meals twenty to 
thirty, at two tables, they hunted six days a week, and their host 
was most cheerful and good-natured. Sir Thomas describes the 
house as less than Mr. Duncombe’s (which Vanbrugh had lately 
completed, as well as Castle Howard), but ‘the best in the world 
of its size in capability for reception and conveniency of State 
apartments.” The “ finishing of the inside isa pattern for all great 
houses.” He notices the ‘ vast quantity of mahogoni,” “ finest 
chimneys of statuary,” ‘ ceilings in the modern taste by Italians, 
painted by Mr. 
Kent, and finely 
gilt”; walls bung 
with Genoa velvets 
and damasks are 
so plentiful that 
‘this one article 
is the price of a 
good house, for in 
one drawing- 
room’’ (he no 
doubt refers to the 
saloon) ** they are 
to the value of 
£3,000.” He tells 
us that during the 
visit of the Duke 
of Lorraine (after- 
wards the Em- 
peror Charles 
VII.) “the con- 
sumption, both 
from larder and 
cellar, was prodi- 
gious.” They had 
dined in the hall 
lit by 130 wax 
candles, and the 
total candle cost 
in the house had 
been £15 per Copyright 
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night. From another source we learn that during the Duke’s 
visit “‘ relays of horses were provided on the road to bring rarities 
from the remotest parts of the kingdom with all possible speed ”’ ; 
and that “Mr. Lambert, the confectioner, who hath prepared 
most of the desserts for the nobility who have hitherto enter- 
tained the Duke of Lorrain,” was at Houghton with several of 
his servants preparing a most magnificent one there, while 
eight carriages were constantly passing night and day between 
London and Houghton “ with necessaries for the said entertain- 
ment.” The hall was then used for these banquetings, because 

the State dining- 
room was not yet 
complete, but was 
to be, as Robinson 
heard, ‘““marble 
lined.” ‘This plan 
was modified, and 
one side only— 
which we illustrate 
—is so fitted. The 
deep white marble 
alcoves are fitted 
with sideboards in 
various coloured 
marbles solidly 
constructed to 
bear their heavy 
burdens; for here, 
as soon as it 
was complete, 
took place the 
lavish feastings 
and heavy drink- 
ings of the famous 
‘* Houghton meet- 
ings,” the popular 
series of house par- 
ties which yearly 
occupied the Par- 
liamentary recess. 
“COUNTRY LIFE” The decorations 
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show that the room was dedicated to drink. Rysbrack’s bas- 
relief over the chimney-piece represents a sacrifice to Bacchus, 
and from floor to ceiling this great marble structure is wreathed 
with grapes, and grapes in mahogany decorate the over-doors. 
The lavish employment of this wood might well surprise 
Robinson. Small quantities had reached England late in the 
seventeenth century, and had been preciously employed for veneer 
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would give Houghton a unique distinction. The mahogany that 
then reached our shores wascostly, certainly, but of the finest quality 
as to closeness of grain and richness of figure, derived from the 
largest and oldest trees near the coast of Cuba and one 
or two other West Indian islands. Shiploads of it must 
have been needed at Houghton. Doors and shutters of it 
3in. thick may be counted by the score—by the hundred 
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The walls of the saloon are hung with the original silk brocade. 


and the manufacture of little boxes. Under Queen Anne it 
began with rarity to be used for whole pieces of furniture, and 
even when George II. became King it was a costly material, to 
be treated with prudence. Sir Robert, determined that his new 
house should be the best of its day, regardless of cost, saw that its 
abundant introdnction as the characteristic wood of all the rooms 


almost. The staircase is of it; it forms the lining even of a 
dressing-room which we illustrate. The great saloon door- 
way, with its columns, its entablature, its pediment all 
heavily enriched and gilt, is reported to have alone cost 
£1,000. Inthe same room it forms the material of an exceptional 
set of furniture, consisting of two settees, twelve chairs and six 
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stools. Though they appear in our views of the saloon, we 
picture a specimen separately, as they are very characteristic of 
the good and bad points of nt’s productions—a medley of fine 
detail poorly put together. The acanthus work of the cresting 
is graceful and crisp. The scrolls of arms and legs retain a 
seventeenth century feeling, while the great frontal scallop shell 
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is a most favourite device of Kent. It appears, as may be seen, 
on chimney, over mantel and cornice of the ‘Cabinet room,” 
and there is a great specimen in velvet and gold embroidery 
occupying most of the back of the 15ft. high bed in the green 
State room. This fine chamber, its walls hung with tapestry 
representing the loves of Venus and Adonis, and containing 


another interesting, but more reserved, set of mahogany chairs, 
is the one the Duke of Lorraine occupied. Lut the green bed 
was probably not yet ready on the occasion of his visit, and we 
learn that he lay in the embroidered bed of the finest Indian 
needlework, which we also depict. 

It was not only his house, but his grounds also, that 
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Sir Robert wished to be in the forefront of his day, and to lay 
out these he employed Bridgeman, who had gone away from 
the enclosed garden and topiary work of the seventeenth century 
and invented the sunk fence, which carried the eye without a 
break from the garden to the park, so that both, now, became 
part of one composition. Kent, later on, introduced the curves 
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and unduiations of the park into the garden; but Bridgeman did 
not so far depart from tradition, and carried his system of modified 
formality into the park. Horace Walpole considers that 
ifoughton was one of the first places so treated, and Sir Thomas 
Robinson, on the occasion of his visit, found Sir Robert and 
Bridgeman hard at work. There were 700 acres of park finely 
planted and 40 acres of garden fenced from the park by a fossé. 
But there were plans and preparations for much more. He was 
shown “great designs for plantations in the country and for 
plumps and avenues to go quite round the park pale and to 
make straight and oblique lines of a mile or two in length. The 
whole is to be twelve miles in circumference and at every angle 
there are to be obelisks and other buildings. In short, the 
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outworks at Houghton will be two hundred years hence what those 
of Castle Howard are now. At present there is little full-grown 
timber and not a drop of water for ornament, yet all is so agree- 
able and magnificent that it is not missed.” 

All this represents the home life and work of Sir Robert-in 
the fulness of his manhood and the height of his power. But 
there was to be a day of reckoning forthe man whose domineering 
spirit drove all talent into opposition, and whose craving for 
magnificence led him into ruinous expense. In 1742 he had 
to exchange office and influence for an earldom and retirement. 
Three years later the great Minister, the magnificent builder, the 
profuse entertainer, lay dead, and his younger son, Horace, writes 
to a bosom friend: ‘‘ It is certain he is dead very poor. His 
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debts, with his legacies which are trifling, amount to £50,000. 
His estate, a nominal £8,000 a year, much mortgaged. In short, 
his fondness for Houghton has endangered Houghton. If he 
had not overdone it he might have left such an estate to his 
family as might have secured the glory of the place for many 
years; another such debt must expose it to sale. If he had lived, 
his unbounded generosity and contempt for money would have 
run him into vast difficulties. However irreparable his personal 
loss may be to his friends, he certainly died critically well for 
himself.” Luckily his eldest son, who succeeded as Earl of 
Orford, derived at least £10,000 a year from the sinecure places 
his father had precured for him. With the grandson it was 
different ; and then the pinch began. in 1761 his uncle Horace, 
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seeking re-election at King’s Lynn, stays at Houghton, and finds 
the house silent and deserted and the garden overgrown and 
unkempt. He sits in the mabogany-lined dressing-room, which 
had been his father’s, ‘by his scrutoire where, in the height of 
his fortune, he used. to receive the accounts of his farmers, and 
deceive himself, or us, with the thoughts of economy. How 
wise a man at once, and how weak! For what has he built 
Houghton ? for his grandson to annihilate, or for his son to 
mourn over.” The grandson did not annihilate, but he stripped 
Houghton of its fairest flower. ‘* The house is not the object at 
Houghton,” wrote Gilpin in 1769, ‘the pictures attract 
attention,” and another visitor calls them ‘*the most glorious 
collection both for number and choice in this country, or perhaps 
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in any other, those of the Duke of Orleans excepted. I stayed 
there but three hours, but would have given more weeks to have 
examined them thoroughly.”’ The third Lord Orford seems to 
have alternated between fits of extravagance and of insanity 
Recovering, rather unfortunately, from one of the latter in 1774, 
and wishing, perhaps, to indulge in one more of the former, he 
determined to part with his grandfather’s far-famed gallery. 
The time was unpropitious. “The American Colonies were 
winning their independence and France was winning our West 
India Islands. No one at home had heart or money for picture 
buying. But the Czarina Catherine was at work bringing 
Russia into line with the Western States as a civilised and art- 
loving empire, and here was a chance of equalling, by a stroke of 
the pen, any then existing royal collection. For £40,000 she 
purchased the pick of the Houghton pictures—family and 
presentation portraits and works of Italian masters of the second 
class alone remained upon its walls. ‘It is the most signal 
mortification to my idolatry for my father’s memory that it could 
receive,” cries Horace. ‘It is stripping the temple of its glory 
and of his affection. A madman excited by rascals has burnt his 


Ephesus. I must never cast a thought towards Norfolk more ; 
nor will I hear my nephew’s name if I can avoid it.” Yet, 
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twelve years later, as an invalid of seventy-five, Horace Walpole 
had, reluctantly but of necessity, to cast many a thought towards 
Norfolk. His nephew was dead, and he was Earl of Orford and 
owner of Houghton—an acquisition which, he tells us, “* 1 would 
not purchase at the rate of the three weeks of misery which I 
have suffered, and which made me very ill.” And soon after he 
eloomily exclaims, “1 have seen a noble seat, built by a very 
wise man, who thought he had reason to expect it would remain 
to his posterity as long as human foundations do in the ordinary 
course of things. Alas! Sir, I have lived to be the last of that 
posterity, and to see the glorious collection of pictures that were 
the principal ornaments of the house gone to the North Pole, 
and to have the house remaining, half-ruined, on my hands.” 
Since Horace’s death in 1797, Houghton has known the name 
ot Walpole—associated with it since the days of Henry II.— 
no more. Sir Robert’s male line was extinct, and the estate 
passed to his daughter’s grandson, the Earl of Cholmondeley, in 
whose family it remains. They, however, have ever preferred 
their own Cheshire home, and, except in the halcyon days of its 
builder, this quite remarkable specimen of a Georgian house, 
built, decorated and furnished at one time by one man, has never 
been adequately held as the chief seat of a wealthy and influential 
owner. Bad times brought it into the market in 1883; but the 
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offer of £300,000 for the house and its 10,000-acre estate was not 
accepted, and it is now let to Lieutenant-Colonel Ralph Vivian, 
who fully maintains and carefully treasures the historic fabric and 
its invaluable contents. 


NEMESIS IN A GARDEN 
4 sf 4 ° 
T was at the garden door that the three young Hennessys got 
in, find ng it ajar as they came along on their way home 
from school. ‘The door should not by any means have been 
left unlocked, and even less should they have gone through 
it, so the proceeding involved a twofold wrong-doing. Still, 
the omission to turn a key may be a venial offence, and the 
temptation to look at a place that you have passed every day for 
a couple of years without the chance of a glimpse is likely to 
have grown very strong; therefore the total amount of mis- 
demeanour was not necessarily serious, provided that it went no 
further. But further it did immediately go. For almost the 
first object that Jimmy, Tim and Johnny noticed when they had 
warily crossed the threshold was a row of goodly gooseberry 
bushes with branches bent earthward under a burden of ripe 
fruit just on the other side of the walk. And their next observa- 
tion was that the big garden, basking beneath the afternoon sun, 
seemed to have nobody init. Never in the whole course of 
their experience had they met with such an opportunity. Jimmy, 
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the eldest, probably had not in all his 
dozen years eaten a dozen gooseberries, 
and if he had they were doubtless 
scarcely softer than so many pebbles, for 
the very amenities of life come harshly 
and crudely to a workhouse child. 
But here—‘* Musha, Tim, look at these 
wans; they’re as big as me head.” 
“Bedad and themselves is great.” 
‘“*\Whist now, and don’t be wastin’ our 
time gabbin’.” 

Beryl, amber and ruby, they were 
warm with the rays in which they 
hung half-translucent. Who could 
say which were the more delectable, 
the small hairy green ones, sweeter 
than honey, or the huge oval yellows, 
each nearly a handful, and a mouth- 
ful quite? Moreover, to heighten the 
rapture of the quest there was a 
feeling that the time might be short, 
a flavour of peril, faint indeed, since 
the door open close behind them 
promised safety at any moment, if 
the worst came to the worst, and 
some alarming figure appeared upon 
the scene. Yet in the end just the 
sense of security which this exit created 
proved their undoing. For, still be- 
lieving themselves near enough, they 
unconsciously strayed on, absorbing and absorbed, from laden 
bush to bush, until they were suddenly interrupted by a sound 
more dire than the crack of doom. This was the grating cranch 
of a key in coarse rusty wards. 

Three heads reverted, panic-stricken, beheld nothing less 
terrible than the lanky form of Francey Wade, who was in the 
act of locking the door-—on them. Now with Francey Wade, up 
to a few months ago, their relations iad been familiar and 
unfriendly. In those days it had frequently been his lot to help 
his mother with the transport of her clothes-basket, often 
encountering on the way the brothers Hennessy, who were wont 
to scoff, embittering his distasteful task by feigned curiosity 
about the contents of the white-covered basket and other such 
pungent sarcasm. He was not in a position effectually to resent 
their jeers, even if his temper had not been the reverse of pugna- 
cious. His only resource had been to call them ‘* Union beggar 
brats,” an epithet to which they had become fairly case-hardened ; 
and this made him broed upon insults which he might otherwise 
have disregarded as emanating from boarded-out workhouse 
children, his juniors by several years. Since then, however, 
the posture of affairs had been vastly changed by Francey’s 
advancement to the situation of ‘“garden-boy up at ould 
Mr. Blacker’s.” That was, of course, important promotion, 
and it now put in his power one of those ‘‘ safe revenges ” which, 
according to the old playwright, Jove himself might not in 
certain circumstances disdain. 

“Oh just you wait there, me tight 
lads,” Francey said, drawing out the 
key; ‘‘just stop aisy where ve are till 
I send along Himself and Pincher to 
you.” Himself was Mick Walsh the 
gardener, and Pincher a large brindled 
dog of ferocious reputation. ‘I'll be 
steppin’ out meself for the  pdlis,” 
Francey added. ‘Don't stir, now; 
steal away.” 

A sweet moment it was to him as 
he trotted, long-legged, up the straight 
middle walk, followed by a rising howl 
from Johnny, and no less futile clods, 
hurled with wrathful yells by Johnny’s 
elders. Full well Francey knew that 
they needs must obey his mocking 
injunction, so inaccessibly high were 
the walls of this kitchen garden, 
whence the only other outlet was right 
into Mick Walsh’s yard. They, too, 
were dclefully aware that they had 
been trapped, and at first they aban- 
doned all hope, standing rooted in 
consternation. Then they began to 
rush about, aimlessly enough, with 
some desperate notion of seeking a 
hiding - place, and, as luck would 
have it, fhey came upon a_ small 
ladder, set against the road wall, near 
a wheelbarrow full of weeds. The 
wall top, with its fringe of snap- 
dragons, campanulas and seedling syca- 
mores, rose hopelessly above the short 
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ladder ; but to Jimmy occurred the idea that they might lengthen 
it sufficiently by using the wheelbarrow as a platform, which, 
strenuously hauling and hoisting, they contrived to do. It did 
thus reach to a practicable height, and Jimmy forthwith ran up 
to survey the drop on the other side. This, though certainly 
formidable, was less so than he had expected, because at that 
place a shaggy grass bank had buttressed itself against the wall. 
Jimmy looked round in a hurry to communicate the good news, 
and thereby lost his balance, so that he could save himself from 
falling quite headlong only by an abrupt spring down into the 
lane. As it was, he alighted awkwardly on his wrist, which he 
sprained badly. With an excruciated shriek he announced that 
he was after wrenching the arm off of him, and in the same 
breath he desired Tim to be minding Johnny, and lending hima 
hand up. At this moment, however, a deep bark, which sounded 
from a little distance, bereft Tim of every feeling except such a 
vehement wish to be out of the garden that, thrusting himself 
in front of Johnny, undeterred by the consideration due from ten 
years old to six, he scampered up the ladder and flopped down 
into the nettles with remarkable agility. 

‘* He’s comin’—he’s over all right!”’ he shouted to his brother. 
‘Run for your life, or they'll be settin’ the dog on us!” 

Distracted by the pains shooting up his arm, and half blinded 
by the dust which a thickly-powdered sow-thistle had brushed 
into his eyes, Jimmy sped wildly 
away. Racing across the foot- 
bridge that here spans Two-mile 
River, the lane’s turbulent neigh- 
bour, he bolted into the hazel 
wood beyond it, with Tim pant- 
ing at his heels, and neither of 
them halted until they were 
safely entangled among the 
winding paths. 

Meanwhile Jolinny was very 
far indeed from being all—or 
even at all—right. In _ sur- 
mounting the wall Tim had 
kicked over the unstably-poised 
ladder, which came near ending 
on the spot all his unlucky small 
brother’s troubles, but which did 
merely fall upon and crack a 
handle of the wheelbarrow. 
Thus deserted and immured, 
Johnny gave himself up for lost. 
Momentarily he expected the 
arrival of Mr. Walsh and the 
dreadful dog, terrors which left 
hardly room for the threat of the 
poiis looming luridly in the back- 
ground. With nothing more 
rational than the natural instinct 
of a hunted creature to shift its 
place, he once more began to 
run about, and at last, certain 
that he heard footsteps, darted 
into a dark toolshed, where he 
hid himself under a heap of sacks 
in the corner. 

Presently Mick Walsh and 
lrancey Wade actually ap 
peared. They were not accom- 
panied by Pincher, whose un- 
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steps sounded outside, and his apprehensions flowed back into 
their former channel. By and by Francey Wade opened 
the shed door, to Johnny’s fearful joy, and next whistled 
to Pincher, whom he evidently led off to captivity in the yard. 
Thereupon Johnny ventured to steal out, wildly hoping that the 
road gate also might have been opened, but, alas! not a bit of it 
was. Impelled by sheer hunger, he seized the opportunity 
hastily to eat a few of the neighbouring gooseberries, an example, 
while thus engaged, of the irony with which circumstances alter 
cases. For he presented the strange, the incongruous spectacle 
of a small schoolboy left to his own devices in a pleasant garden, 
amid the sparkling air of a dewy summer morning, surrounded 
with honey-blobs in profusion beyond the dreams of gluttony, 
and nevertheless altogether miserable. 

Very soon some slight noise scared him in again to his 
sacks, where he remained fearbound, sallying forth only in’ the 
same furtive fashion at the dinner and breakfast hour. On one 
of these excursions he was all but surptised by Francey, which 
increased his rabbit-like timidity. His hopes were solely fixed 
upon an opportune opening of the road gate, which continued 
inexorably closed, or the return somehow of his brothers to 
rescue him, which never happened. Despair and starvation 
sapped the strength of his mind and body as steadily as the sun 
marched up and down the sky. He had come to feel as if he had 
been leading this sort of existence 
‘¢ for ever and ever and ever, and 
ali the evers that ever were,’’ and 
it really was the third evening of 
his incarceration when he took 
a most daring step. Francey 
had arrived, much later than 
usual, to lock up the toolshed, 
having forgotten to do so at 
the proper time. He was in a 
hurry, to judge by the way he 
banged the door and wrenched 
out the key. Suddenly it occurred 
to Johnny that he might be able 
to bribe this enemy into setting 
him free to run straight home 
with himself, and regain the 
lost Paradise of the little house 
by the old mill, and the com- 
pany of Mrs. Doran and Jimmy 
and Tim. Johnny had in his 
pocket all his worldly goods in 
the shape of what he calied his 
teetum-totum, a white bone 
object, which spun delightfully, 
and turned up one of ten 
numbers with an _ uncertainty 
truly thrilling. Thankfully would 
he purckase his liberty at the 
price of this unique possession, 
and he would let slip no chance 
of. making the offer. Accord- 
ingly, as he heard steps clump- 
ing past, he drummed on the 
long narrow pane which made 
darkness visible in the shed, and, 
pressing his face against the 
dusty glass, called at the top 
of his voice to Francey Wade. 
Undoubtedly Francey heard and 


loosing his master had forbidden, Copyright!’ AN ARMCHAIR IN HOUGHTON HALL. “C..." saw, for he stopped to look back, 


somewhat to Francey’s disap- 

pointment. He was further chayrined at the invisibility of the 
marauders, and not a little dismayed when the ladder and 
wheel-barrow and trodden mould showed clearly how they had 
escaped. Mortifying indeed was this conclusion of the aftair, as 
not only had he been baulked of the vengeance upon which he 
had counted, but had also incurred wrath from his superior for 
the fool’s trick of leaving the ladder within the young miscreants’ 
reach. Mr. Walsh conveniently ignored the fact that it was he 
himself who had let them in, and he stalked off, grumbling about 
stupid bosthoons, to finish his grape thinning, while Francey, much 
crestfallen, resumed work among the turnip drills. 

From thenceforward immense periods of time began to roll 
heavily over the captive cowering under the piled-up potato 
sacks. First, the interval which elapsed before that trightful 
moment about six o’clock when Francey entered the shed with 
a sheaf of long-handled tools, causing Johnny almost to suffocate 
himself in his anxiety to maintain breathless stillness. Then 
the interminable dark hours, after shed and all had been locked 
up for the night, nothing being at large, except Pincher, whose 
sniffings about the door, and barks at wayfarers on the road, some- 
times enhanced his terrors, but sometimes seemed to lighten the 
pressure of hisappalling solitude. Happily he slept part of it away; 
still his round-the-clock imprisonment had waxed enormously 
long to him by the time that anything human stirred again, that 


and then tore on faster than 
before, in fact, positively galloping out of sight. That haste, 
Johnny made sure, was to summon Mr. Walsh and the watch- 
dog and the pdlis and every other horrible kind of retribution ; 
and he forthwith fell to marvelling at his own mad temerity. 
Long did he lie quaking in anticipation of their awful advent ; 
but they did not appear. Only Pincher prowled harmlessly 
about the garden, until glimmers of dawn roused the twittering 
birds to prey on grubs and slugs and green peas and scarlet 
strawberries, and wasps began to buzz round the ripest fruit. 
Nothing, apparently, had come of his rash attempt. 

Meanwhile, outside the garden, Johnny’s two brothers were 
experiencing troublous times. ‘They had, of course, missed bim 
as soon as the flurry of their flight subsided, and, in reply to 
Jimmy’s reproaches, Tim declared that Johnny had followed him 
over the garden wall. The truth was that fright had prevented 
him from having any clear remembrance of what had happened. 
He merely retained a vague impression that he had heard Johnny 
pattering after him. Expediency requiring, he easily magnified 
this into actual knowledge—‘ Sure, didn’t I see him meself 
slitherin’ down ?’’—partly to his own and wholly to Jimmy’s 
conviction. But, in that case, what had become of Johnny ? was 
the next question that arose; and the first answer to suggest 
itself ran grimly: ‘‘ He might be after slippin’ into the river.” 
Such an accident was, indeed, only too possible and probable on 
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the narrow footbridge, with its gapped handrail, above a stream 
not wide, but swift and deep. Many a story of woeful disaster 
was warningly related by parents and guardians of the neigh- 
bourhood. A double dread upon them, the boys retraced their 
steps to the bridge, where not a sign of Johnny could they 
behold, which was quite in accordance with their forebodings. 
For the strong current would sweep him down very quickly into 
the great Finowen River close by, and that would carry him 
straight out to sea. 

Home they fared with these dismal tidings, which spread 
rapidly through the village. When they reached Mr. Blacker’s 
place, they found confirmation, in so far as the three Hennessys 
were known to have been in the garden, and seemed to have fled 
from it in the direction of the river. At this even Tim, who had 
secretly surmised Johnny’s capture, was compelled to believe in 
his more tragical fate. It sincerely distressed Mrs. Doran, the 
decent widow woman with whom the orphan boys had been 
boarded out from the Rathkelly Union Workhouse, and who took 
a kindly interest in her charges, making a conscientiously-small 
profit from the weekly shillings paid for their support. She now 
unavailingly lamented this mournful end of “the crathur that 
was growin’ a fine little gossoon, goodness may pity it, and very 
cute entirely”; while she more effectively steeped Jimmy’s 
sprained wrist with marsh-mallows, and tore up a fairly whole 
apron into bandages. Then she bethought her of writing word 
to the boys’ nearest relative, Joe Dermody, their mother’s 
brother, who worked on a farm at no great distance. So she 
bought a sheet of paper and an envelope for a penny, which 
may not have been more than 200 per cent. above their value, 
and wrote her bad news with a rusted pen in a curious fluid 
composed partly of soot and cold tea. 

Early in the forenoon of the day after Johnny’s failure to 
negotiate with Francey Wade, this Joe Dermody arrived at 
Mrs. Doran’s, a red-bearded, melancholy, good-natured man, in 
his Sunday clothes. When particulars of the event were given 
to him, it struck him that there was something rather suspicious 
about Tim’s account of the escalade, and he determined, “ just 
for the satisfaction of his own mind,” to step up and have a talk 
with Mick Walsh himself. He fourd the gardener somewhat 
out of humour, because Francey Wade, alter absenting himselt 
from his duties that morning, had now despatched a sister to 
announce his intention of staying away for good. It was not, 
Mr. Walsh said, that the lazy young slieveen was any great loss, 
and wouldn’t have been very apt to get the sack before long, 
whether or no. But you couldn’t pick up a boy at a minute’s 
notice, as the young rogue right well knew, taking himself off 
from his work that way, without with your leave or by your 
leave. Bedad, he needn’t trouble himself to come there looking 
for a character: he’d get one he mightn’t like. 

Having grumbled thus, Mick Walsh was at leisure to 
discuss his visitor’s business, but could throw little new light on 
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the matter. here seemed to be no doubt that young Wade 
had seen the three boys in the garden, and that they had all 
escaped over the wall. It was a bad job, the unlucky little 
chap running into the river. His brothers had a right to have 
minded him better, instead of bringing him trespassing into 
places where they had no call to be. Then Mick Walsh offered 
iv let Joe Dermody out through the kitchen garden, which they 
searcely had entered when they became aware of a wild and 
piteous wailing. 

Johnny had made one of his stealthy sallies to see whether, 
by any odd chance, the door was open at iast, and, returning 
heart-sick with disappointment, had half-blindly as he passed 
grabbed a gooseberry, to the disturbance of a wasp which, 
having already been at the trouble of gnawing a round hole in 
the skin, was justly incensed, and furiously stung the intruder’s 
finger. The sudden hot stab and succeeding numbache finally 
shattered Jonnny’s sorely-tried self-control, so that he had sat 
down on a garden-roller and broken into loud lamentations. 
‘‘Be the powers,” said the two men, ‘‘’tis the child itself. 
Where, now, in the name of fortune, was it all this while?” 
But not for some little time could they elicit any intelligible 
explanation. 

After this culminating point in his afflictions, however, 
Jobnny’s plight rapidly improved. Long experience of such 
mishaps enabled Mick Walsh promptly to assuage the sting by 
the application of a raw onion, and his portly, kindly wife 
prepared for the relief of other distressing symptoms a bow! of 
warm bread and milk. By the time that his uncle restored 
him to his domestic circle, incredulously overjoyed, Johnny 
felt the events of the last few days fading into the imma- 
teriality of a remembered evil dream. Yet, they were not 
without real and substantial results, which may be summarised 
as follows : 

Johnny completely lost his taste for gooseberries, thenceforth 
regarding them with aversion, because associated with his 
miseries among the earthy-odoured sacks. His brother Jimmy 
was never entirely ‘ the better of” his sprain, a weakness in that 
wrist remaining, to ‘come agin him” more or less for the rest 
of his life. Their enemy, Francey Wade, was at the loss of his 
good situation, Mr. Walsh declining to take back an unsatis- 
factory employé who could give no plausible reason for his 
unceremonious departure, it being obviously impossible for 
Francey to confess that he had been frightened away by an 
imaginary spectre. As for Tim, the most blameworthy of the 
brethren, that nothing in particular should seem to have befallen 
him may confirm our disbelief in poetical justice. Or, on the 
other hand, we may surmise that his consciousness of having 
failed his comrades at a pinch, and of being distrusted by them 
in future emergencies, was, although a less tangible, perhaps 
not a more negligible consequence. But this must be left a 
matter of conjecture. JANE Bartow. 


THE POLO PONIES CF THRE FLAK. 


iy polo season of 1907 will 

be recollected as one which 

showed us the worst weather 

and the best ponies of any 

year since 1895. Not quite 

all were young ponies or new to the 
frequenters of polo show-grounds, but, 
take them all round, I have never seen 
a better lot of ponies for play or show. 
Not that these could be divided into 
two classes, for the winners in the 
show-ring of 1907 are all, without 
exception, playing ponies of note in 
matches and games of a high class. It 
is especially satisfactory to observe that 
several of the best of these are polo- 
bred ponies. Some years have now 
passed since Sir George Newnes pre- 
sented the Lynton district society with 
a horse named The Cob, one which 
formerly stood at Badminton. At the 
annual show a prize is given for the 
stock of this pony, and some years 
ago this was won by achestnut pony, 
Cobnut. This pony, whose portrait 
illustrates this article, is by The Cob 
cut of an Exmoor mare. Cobnut was 
bred by Major Penn Curzon of Water- 
mouth Castle, and passed into the 
hands of Mr. Buckmaster. He showed 
Cobnut at Islington, where the pony 7 
won in a good class, standing out as one of the best ponies 1n 
the show. Cobnut was only half trained, and Mr. Buckmaster 
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requires ponies that know the game; so Mr. J. Gouldsmith 
next took him in hand, and now Cobnut has won at many shows, 
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and there is no more charming ride in 
or out of a game. Cobnut is a golden 
chestnut full of quality, with an excel- 
lent forehand. The longer I study 
polo ponies the more convinced I 
become that the Arabs were right 
when they laid the greatest stress on 
the excellence of the forehand. They 
considered that no horse could be 
likely to show the highest qualities 
unless the forehand was remarkable 
‘or excellence. They attached, and 
rightly, the greatest importance to 
length in front of the saddle. If we 
recollect that the qualities which the 
Arab desired, in his horse were pre- 
cisely those which we also require in 
a polo pony, we shall observe with 
interest and profit the standard the 
Arabs—who were, after all, the best 
horse - breeders the world has ever 
known—set before themselves—staying 
power, docility, handiness, quickness 
to start; and, putting aside for a 
moment the mental qualities, we can 
see at once that a good forehand, with 
the consequent length in front of the 
saddle and shortness behind it, are 
desirable qualities in a polo pony. 
But a pony is not a machine; and 
there are ponies like Miss Haig and 
Killarney which are not quite ideal in 
this respect, but which, nevertheless, 
please practical judges very much. In 
the case of Miss Haig at Ranelagh, 
Sir J. B. Dale and Captain Phipps 
Hornby evidently liked her to ride. 
Both judges are in constant practice, 
both in the ring and the polo-field, 
and are well able to judge of the 
suitability of ponies for polo. This 
cannot be determined entirely on the 
lines of hunter or hack judging. Neither 
Killarney nor Miss Haig would win in 
a hunter class, supposing, of course, 
that they were larger animals. 

The best polo- playing pony of 
the year is unquestionably Mr. Walter 
Jones’s Maystar, with Lord Shrews- 
bury’s Bayleaf in close’ proximity. 
Mr. Jones’s pony is very fast, her 
stride is easy and her rider is able to 
devote his whole attention to the ball. 
When Mr. Jones was riding Maystar 
and Mr. C. D. Miller Bayleaf in the 
Champion Cup we came very near to 
seeing that perfection of polo in 
which ponies and riders are exactly 
suited to each other. Then of the 
other winners of the year we have 
Heartsease (Mr. A. Rawlinson), winner 
at Islington, Roehampton and Rane- 
lagh. In this case we have a very 
fine combination of quality and sub- 
stance, and the pony is easy and 
pleasant to ride. Of all those men- 
tioned in this article so far, Heartsease 
would probably carry a heavier weight 
than the others, with the ‘possible ex- 
ception of Maystar and Miss Haig. It 
might be objected that Maystar is to 
all appearance and by classification a 
light-weight pony, but her shape and 
action would unquestionably enable 
her to carry a weight out of all pro- 
portion to her appearance. Then we 
have a portrait of Black Susan, who, 
at Islington, caught the eye of the 
judges inside and outside of the ring. 
Black Susan is one of the best-shaped 
ponies that has been shown this year. 
That she plays well was seen in the 
match 8th Hussars v. 20th Hussars 
during the Inter-regimental ‘Tourna- 
ment, when she was ridden in the 
former team by her owner, Sir Charles 
Lowther. Next we have two ponies 
belonging to Mr. Frank Bellville, 
Newboy and Buttons. The first named 
is a Californian, and is one of the 
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best-mannered ponies I have ever seen. I am 
not particularly fond of American ponies. 
Thev lack, I think, as a rule, the dash of 
English and Irish ponies; but it is difficult 
to find fault with Newboy. He was, from the 
show point of view, not quite at his best at 
Ranelagh, but there are few better ponies play- 
ing at the present day. Buttons, a chestnut 
pony, has quality and power, and in any other 
season than the present would be sure to win. 
As a string of ponies, Mr. C. T. Garland’s (of 
Moreton Morrell) stud is hard to beat, and 
the three with which he won the team prize 
at Hurlingham are all of one, and that the right, 
type for polo ponies. But, as we look back 
over the matches and shows of the season, we 
note the high level of excellence to which polo 
ponies have reached. The selection of the judges 
has been successtul, for the winning ponies 
have in every case been players as well. 
There seems no inclination to set aside any 
useful qualities for the sake of show points, and 
it comes to this---that the ponies which win in 
the show-ring are the best-looking out of the 
hundreds of capital polo ponies now being 
ridden in the game. ‘Take, for example, the 
ponies on which Captain L. C. D. Jenner has 
done so well. His Victrix, the chestnut shown 
at Ranelagh, was probably as good a playing 
pony as any in the ring, but she bad not quite 
show points. Nevertheless, we can see that 
shows are really useful to breeders and buyers 
as setting before them a high standard. J’wo 
ponies may in any given season be almost equal 
in excellence at the game, but the chances are 
always that the better-shaped one will last the 
longer. If the periods of play are shortened, the 
lighter ponies will probably increase in numbers. 
Generally, what are called light-weight ponies are 
easier and pleasanter to ride than weight carriers. 
Another interesting question arises as we 
consider the ponies of the season—what pro- 
portion of first-class ponies have been bred for 
the game? As I write there occur to me 
Cobnut and Lucky Lad, Spinning Wheel and 
bridegroom, and, considering the limited 
number of ponies which can be called first-rate, 
this seems to me a fair proportion, especially as 
these are merely the names which occur to me at 
a distance from means of reference to catalogues. 
If we examine the records of polo pony sales, 
we shall find that prices, without being 
extravagant, have been satisfactory to the sellers. 
While one can hardly say whether a pony is or 
is not worth exactly the sum it brings in the 
market, it is clear that if the prices are too 
high the game will be limited by its cost; if 
too low, the animals will not be produced of 
the quality required. Nor have the high- 
priced ponies had things all their own way in 
the great matches. The Freebooters and the 
2oth Hussars, winners of the two great tourna- 
ments of the year, were not mounted on 
remarkably high-priced ponies. In both cases 
the pomes were good enough, but it was the 
fine combination shown which was the principal 
reason for the victories won. ‘There is another 
element of success at polo which it is difficult 
to judge, and that is the effect of schooling. 
Or this, at least, we may be certain, that a 
carelul and even elaborate school training is 
an immense advantage at polo, and that the 
well-schooled pony will stay better than the 
half-trained animals we see too often. Our 
weak point in polo is the imperfect training of 
the ponies and, perhaps, of the riders, and this 
is the direction in which we may still look for 
improvement on the high standard of polo to 
which we have already attained. When we 
remember, too, that in breeding for polo a very 
perfect horse in miniature is aimed at and 
obtained, it will be seen that its advantage to 
the country at large is of no inconsiderable 
value. Grafted on the native heath-croppers, 
with all their hardy vitality born of summerings 
and winterings on bleak Exmoor or Welsh hills, 
the polo pony sire should do good work in build- 
ing up a breed the larger specimens of which 
will appeal to the buyers of horses for our own 
and other Governments. X. 
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SHOOTING. 


THE BEST SIZE OF SHOT. 

IX have lately been hearing discussion of — that 
interesting question which will never, perhaps, 
have its final answer, the question which is the 
most difficult bird to shoot and what is the right 
size of shot to use for the different birds. The 

one question .arises very naturally out of the other. The 
discussion began by a student of what is curious in gastronomy 
saying that he had eaten a nightjar and found it exceedingly 
good, and that he had been induced to make the trial by 
experience of eating, in the Southern States of America, little 
birds very much like a nightjar, which the natives of those parts 
call “ bats.” The creatures which we ca!] “ bats ”—the mammals 

they distinguish as “leather-winged bats”; but when they say 
“bat” shortly, they commonly mean those little birds which 
resemble the nightjar. They fly by day, hunting insects at a 
great height in the air. ‘Towards twilight they come lower, 
within shot. No doubt the insects come lower at* that 
time also. The natives who are used to the sport shoot them 
very well and seldom miss, but the European who is_ not 
accustomed to their flight will hardly ever kill one. The pre- 
sumption is that the native knows just at what point in its 
devious course to take the bird, and the stranger dogs not, and 
for this reason the stranger is often known to speak of these 
“bats” as the most difficult birds in the world to shoot. One 
can hadly affirm, however, that they are as difficult as this 


very small shot than bigger ones into the same cartridge and 
shoot it with more or less the same charge of powder. There is 
not really very much argument about the advantage of using a 
small size of shot for the little birds. The point which is debated 
more often and more reasonably is the advantage of using big 
shot for the big birds. You cannot have a much stronger bird on 
which to experiment in this matter than the wild goose, the grey- 
leg, or, indeed, any of its species. A shooter of much experience 
in the chase of the wild goose in a country where, of all European 
countries, its chase is perhaps the least futile, Spain, tells us that he 
has quite changed his mind lately about the best shot for killing the 
wild geese. In common with the majority of shooters, he 
used to believe the very big sizes of shot best; but his 
final experience disposes him to use No. 6, the argument 
being that, the goose being such a strong bird, and enveloped 
in so stout an armour of feathers as he possesses, it is really no 
good at all to shoot him in the body, with any ordinary kind 
of shot, except at much closer range than you often catch him. 
At what may be called common gun-shot range, the charge can 
be heard to rattle on the hard feathers, but it does not seem to 
penetrate. Certainly it does not often reach any vital part or do 
sufficient damage to stop the goose in its strong flight. The only 
place where it is eflective to shoot him is in the head or neck, 
and the goose, wily enough in most ways, obligingly holds his 
head well out in front as he flies, so as to give a good mark. It 
is not, however, a large mark, though a deal bigger than the 
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implies, seeing the relative certainty with which those who are 
used to their flight kill them, and, probably, it is all very much a 
matter of knack. In any case, the “ bat’ must always hold a 
high plaice among the birds that are hardest to kill with a gun, 
And anyone who has eaten these little birds will not require to be 
told how good they are, or be surprised that the nightjar, which is 
so like them and lives on much the same kind of food, is good 
eating also. 

For the shooting of the “ bat” small shot are the best—of 
that there is hardly likely to be a question. In spite of the wide 
spread of the wings, the body and vulnerable parts of the bird 
are very small indeed—how small is realised when the bird 
comes to table. A very light blow is enough to kill it. Its 
feathers are very soft and hardly give any protection, and what 
is wanted is a large and a close pattern, suchas can only be given 
by a large number of shot. There are several ways of convincing 
one’s self of the ease with which a small bird can escape quite 
untouched by a storm of shot playing around it, even if it be 
tolerably in the centre of the charge. One way is to shoot 
repeatedly at small birds which it is necessary, by one means or 
another, to keep down for the sake of the good health of the 
garden. Another way is the familiar one of shooting at a paper 
disc and marking the pattern of the shot; but the former is the 
more convincing of the two, because it is quite incredible, with- 
out its testimony, how small a space is sufficient to give a little 
bird its life, if it be lucky. Unquestionably the more you increase 
the number of the shot the more you decrease the lucky chances 
for the bird, and equally unquestionably you can put more 


total of a bird such as a nightjar, and a sinall size and larger 
number of shot increase the certainty of hitting these vital parts 
of the bird if only the gun be held right. And No. 6 shot are 
heavy enough, thus rightly placed, to do all that is wanted. 

It is obvious that while this may apply to the shooting of 
birds such as geese and, perhaps, of duck, which hold their 
heads well out as they fly, it would not be good argument with 
regard to a bird like a heron, which carries his head right back, 
or to a short-necked bird, as, we might say, a wood-pigeon. 
They do not hold their heads sufficiently forward to offer a 
distinct mark apart from the body, though, of course, one tries to 
shoot them well forward. The pheasant offers his head and 
neck in an inviting fashion, though it is an invitation often 
declined, the shooter sometimes seeming to prefer the less 
vulnerable other end; but it is not often that we are called on to 
shoot pheasants so high or so far off as to have to study the 
charges that will kill them. The wild goose, no doubt, is the 
most severe test in this way of the “scatter-gun’s ” power. 


GEESE EATING SAND. 
THE way in which sportsmen come within gunshot of those Spanish wild geese 
just spoken of is rather curious. The gunners dig holes in the sand and 
await the geese. The purpose of the geese in coming to the sandy places in 
which these holes are dug is not, as might be thourht, to look for food. 
Probably there is no food there for them to find. They come in order to eat, 
or at least to swallow, the sand itself. It may have happened to anyone living 
in the neighbi urhood ef an inland golf course, where the soil is not of sand, 
but where sand for teeing the balls is placed in boxes, to see the geese, whica 
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often share such places with the golfers, solemnly march up to one of the 
boxes and begin gobbling out of it beakfu's of sand. No doubt they do this 
as an aid to the digestive processes, and there is equally little doubt that the 
Spanish wild geese are seeking the same kind of digestive powder when they 
come to these sandy places where the gunners lie in wait for them wondering 
what size of shot is the most deadly. Those of us who had the pleasure 
of knowing the late Mr. Corrance, for many years reputed the best shot in 
England, must have heard him wax eloquent on the virtue of having shot of 
various sizes in the charge, so that the biggcr, travelling quicker, should 
arrive at the Lird first, and the smaller, going slower, should arrive later, and 
the whole have the effect like that of a water-hose playing on the bird. 
‘* Bound to catch him sooner or later,” as the advocate of the idea used to 
urge. But it was his eye and practice ,ather than any theories of charges that 
were the secret of his successful work with the gun. 
DOLEFUL SHOOTING PROSPECTS. 

I asked a man who does a great deal of varied shcoting in course of the 
year what he thought of the chances of next season’s sport, and his answer 
was, ‘Well, the grouse are all dead, there are no wild pheasants, and all 
the partridges are drowned—buar that, the chances look all right.” It was 
not a very cheerful forecast, and what seems to make the evil fortune all the 
harder is that the promise of all three of these principal game-birds was far 
above the average. Pheasants are much as we like to make them, or to 
leave them at the end of the season; certainly there was a good average 
partridge stock left over from last year, and of the grouse the stock that was 
left was quite unusually large. Moreover, on most moors the grouse seem to 
hive laid exceedingly well, and the clutches, six, seven and eight eggs to a nest, 
were distinctly better than usual. A head-keeper, commonly very conservative 
in his.estimates, of one of the best of the Scottish moors, predicted not only 
a ‘‘bumper” but even a ‘‘record” year. This sanguine prophecy was 
made just when the birds were sitting, then came the hatch out, and about 
the same time continuous wet, accompanied by severe cold. It was too 
much for the little chicks, and they died in wholesale fashion. The clutches 
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TOUCHING THE LINE_OF PUTT. 

HERE is a certain answer of the Rules of Golf 
Committee, in reply to a question propounded to that 
august body, which has been a prolific source of 
discussion in golfing circles during the past spring. A 
player in a foursome asked his partner to show him 

the line of a putt, and the partner in doing so grounded the shaft 
of the club with which he was indicating the line; but the spot 
on which he grounded the club was on the far side of the hole 
from the player’s ball. The rule on the subject is distinct and 
simple—that in pointing out the line the club shall not touch the 
ground. But there is not the least doubt that this rule was thus 
framed in contemplation of the club being rested on the line over 
which the ball had to pass in order to go into the hole. It did 
not, almost certainly, contemplate the case of a man grounding 
the club on the side of the hole remote from the ball. Never- 
theless, the Rules of Golf Committee decided that the partner, 
in the case submitted to them, had been guilty of a technical 
offence. It is this ruling which has given rise to so much 
discussion and, from the one point of view, to so much adverse 
criticism. It was obviously, say these critics, not the intention 
of the rule to fo bid the grounding of the club on the side of the 
hole away from the ball. 

The present writer is quite of their way of thinking in regard 
to the rule’s intention. Nevertheless it has to be realised that had 
the committee given any other decision than that which they did 
give they might find themselves at some future date involved in 
further questions of dreadful delicacy. The “line of the putt,” it 
is to be observed, is a very debatable line, and the committee 
might find themselves in an exceedingly tight place if they had 
admitted the principle that the club might be grounded so long as 
it were not on “ the line of the putt.” Neither would they have 
been at all prudent men if they had committed themselves to the 
principle that there was no infringement of rule if the grounding 
was beyond the hole, that is to say, on the side further from the 
ball, for it often happens, on a keen green with a hill behind the 
hole, that the best line into it, the actual ‘line to the hole,” really 
does go in a curve beyond the hole and back into it again. The 
argument which some use to counter this view is that the com- 
mittee ought to have satisfied themselves, before giving their 
decision, whether this was the case in the particular instance 
brought before them ; but this again would have led them into the 
debatable zone where the question of the “line to the hole” has 
to be discussed. 

A maxim which may be laid down, and yet will not be 
granted very readily, is that the rule ought to be more stringent 
than its possible application. The meaning of this may be 
explained bya concrete illustration. Supposing, in this particular 
case of the club being grounded on the side of the hole remote from 
the ball, that the ground beyond the hole was level, so that in no 
reasonable sense could the grounding be said to have been done 
on “the line of the putt,” on that hypothesis it would be quite 
just and equitable to say that the committee were right in their 
decision, but that the claimant was quite wrong in making his 
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in the partridge nests, on the other hand, seem to have been very unequal, 
locally ; in one part the nests had a very good lot of eggs, but on closely 
adjacent ground which one would have supposed to be subjected to just the 
same conditions, the clutches were very small. The general opinion of the 
partridge stock, however, is the same ll the country over; they are going to 
be very pocr. 

HoPEes OF A SECOND BROCD OF GROUSE. 

With partridges one has not the same hope as with the grouse of 
second broods making amends for the loss of the first. No doubt the 
partridges do now and then bring up another family when the first has 
met with disaster, but it is very much more the exception than the rule. 
Other things apart, the circumstances are against them, as the face of the 
land they live on is changed by the progress of agricultural work. The 
home of the grouse is not subjected to these changes, and in their case 
there is always the hope of numerous se ond broods. When dogs have 
been over the mocrs, or their fringes, some very small birds, almost 
certainly second broods, have been found. Those that are found may 
be in small proportion to those which escape Cetection, so we may expect 
in the latter part of the season to get the benefit of these second broods. 

THE Brusu TURKEY. 

It is really a pity that our game-birds cannot develop the wonderful 
faculties of the chick of the brush turkey, which is said to be able to fly 
within an hour or so after quitting the egg, or indeed as soon after that 
important move as its feathers get dry. But in almost every point of its life 
history the brush turkey is abnormal, the cock bird incubating the eggs by 
means of those mounds of vegetable matter which it seems to keep, by a 
seemingly miraculous instinct, at exactly the right temperature all through 
the days and nights of incubation; the brush turkey, however, is not satis- 
factory as a shooting bird on account of its determined preference to use its 
legs rather than its wings. 


[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WiLL BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGES. | 
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claim. At the first giance it may seem as if this were stating a 
principle which put the claimant in an unfair position; but a little 
consideration must suffice to show that this is not so—that it is 
for the golfer to interpret the rules in a generous and sportsman- 
like spirit, but for the exponents of the law to be guided by their 
strict letter. The case may be made the clearer by citing an 
analogous one. There is a rule which forbids the touching of 
the sand in a bunker, by a player whose ball lies in it, with his 
club in order to test the consistency of the sand. Supposing 
a man’s ball to be in the far part of a big bunker, such 
as the “Cardinal’s Nob” at Prestwick, and supposing, as he 
enters the bunker at the corner most remote from his ball, that he 
heedlessly lets the club he is carrying touch the surface of the 
sand, would his opponent be justified in making a claim for the 
hole? Certainly not. Supposing, however, on the other hand, 
that the touching were done in such a way as to give the opponent 
reasonable cause for thinking that it was not really as heedless 
as it was made to appear, but that the bunkered man. was 
feloniously trying to test the sand, would he not then be justified 
in entering acclaim? As certainly, yes. But if the one case and 
the other were brought up before the Rules of Golf Committee, 
could they go into the question of the intention of the two men 
respectively who committed offences which, technically, were 
identical? Again, certainly not. ‘These examples may serve to 
show both the sense and the justness of the maxim that 
some of the rules should be more strict than all possible 
applications of them. It is never to be forgotten that our 
rules of golf have a two-fold function. They have to serve as 
guides for play—that is simple, and if that were all they might 
be fewer and shorter—but they have also to serve as a protection of 
the honest man against him who is willing to take a sly advantage, 
and for that reason they have to be vastly complicated and 
exceeding rigid. And it is the duty of the sportsmanlike player 
to exercise some discretion in their application, and to temper 
that exceeding rigidity in a case where it is evident that only the 
letter and not the spirit is infringed. 


HOLLAND FOR GOLF. 
SO far as we can gather, from the vague indications chiefly of a pictorial 
nature, which are all that the Muse of golfing history has to give us, we 
owe the game to Holland. What is more certain is that Holland, as repre- 
sented by the limited company owning the Scheveningen hotels, is laying 
nerself out to attract golfing Britons. The Scheveningen course itself is almost 
too sandy to be a joy for ever, but the course of the Hague Golf Club, which 
lies about midway between the capital and the watering place, and but ten 
minutes’ run on the electric train from either, is well worth playing on. It is 
laid out on the estate of the Baroness M, de Brienen, who is a first-rate player 
herself, and is really the moving spirit in the club. The Scheveningen Hotels 
Company has shown great liberality towards the Hague Golf Club in presenting 
it with very handsome prizes, not of that unsatisfactory ‘‘challen_e” description 
which the winner regards rather as the cups of Tantalus as he locks them away 
at his bank, but prizes which he makes his own and swaggers about as they 
shine on his sideboard, 
EAsy APPROACH. 

This is not said with the idea of attracting the British sportsman to the 

Hague by means of any such base and gaudy lure as lucre, but just to 
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indicate the fact that the hotel people of Scheveningen really do think the 
golfing visitor worth their attention, which implies a kind of guarantee that 
such a v sitor wll enjoy himself if he goes to Scheveningen. The journey 
thither, z7@ the Hook of [lolland, is as littie harassing as a sea journey ever 
can be, because, both going and coming, the hours are so arranged that the 
traveller gets a fair night’s rest on the boat; on the evening train from 
London to Harwic there is a restaurant car, with a quite good dinner 
provided for him, and on the morning train, the reverse way, an equally good 
break fast. 
Recent GOLF AT THE HAGUE. 

The meeting of the Peace Delegates at the Hague has brought a good 
many Britons, and golfers of other nations also, to play on the Hague golf 
course, and the annual meeting has just been conclude! there. Unfortunately, 
various engagements reduced the number of team matches which had been 
arranged, neither the Belgian team nor either of the English teams which had 
been expected putting in an appearance, The course is only of nine holes, 
and does not claim to rank with first-class courses. On the other hand, it is 
a course of which the interest is not to be denied, and it is an interest that 
increases with better knowledge of the course. If interest depends, and in 
great degree it does depend, on difficulty, then this cannot fail to be 
interesting, for the difficulties are alarming. In the stroke competition the 
present writer had the honour of putting in the best score, with 38 for the 
first round and 42 for the second. A thing which constitutes much of the 
difficulty is that the out-of-bounds penalty is threatening one very constantly. 
Some of the Dutchmen are exceedingly good golfers, and a great many more 
are extremely keen. The soil is very light and sandy, aimost too ligit, and 
every golfer knows how difficult that condition of ground makes the game. 

HARRY VARDON’s Goop Form. 

During the last weeks Harry Vardon seems to have coine back into 
something like that form which made him for a time admittedly just 
a little better than any other golfer, He has, at least, been holding the 
upper hand in the great majority of his matches with Taylor when they went 
touring together to Bristol and to Cornwall; and later again he beat Braid 
twice at South Shields. Massey has been giving further evidence of his fine 
form by lowering by a stroke his own former record for the course at 
Samaden, HorRAcCE HutTCHINSON, 


GOLF AND THE RAILWAYS. 

N attempting to estimate some of the more obscure causes 
that have led to the marvellous spread of golf in the United 
Kingdom and on the Continent during the past decade, the 
golfer would be short-sighted as well as unjust who should 
fail to pay a tribute to the beneficent influence of the 

railway companies. Indeed, next to the imperishable attractive- 
ness of the game itself for old and young, for youth and maid, the 
liberality of the great railway companies in granting preferential 
facilities to golf clubs has been undeniably the chief cause of 
the growth of modern golf. The cheaper fares and the 
better train service prevalent as a general rule in the districts 
where good links are available have taken golf for the most 
part away from the suburbs of the great cities to the freer air 
of the neighbouring country, with its stimulating freshness of 
sights and sounds, gladdening alike to the mind and heart of the 
overworked city dweller. In the old days Blackheath and 
Wimbledon were the suburban links of this mighty city. Neither 
of those open spaces was as yet within the carte du pays 
of the jerry builder; and when the aristocratic town-dwellers 
meditated sharing in the golfing conviviality of a medal-day 
at Blackheath the journey thither and back meant an elaborate 
four-in-hand to bear such sportsmen as Lord Elcho, the Duke of 
Beaufort, Sir Hugh Hume Campbell, the Earl of Eglinton, 
Sir Thomas Moncrieffe and several members of Parliament. 
The difficulty of getting to the links, therefore, as well as the 
costliness uf the journey, are two of the principal reasons why 
the game remained for so ‘long a time stationary, and almost 
exclusively, in England, at any rate, the special recreation of the 
wealthy and leisured classes. 

The railways bave been the main influence at work to 
democratise golf and to bring its joys and healthful pleasures 
within the reach of purses that can boast but a modest com- 
petence. And if golfers, as a class, have much to be thankful 
for in the cheap travelling facilities granted by the railway 
companies, these, on the other hand, have no cause to allege that 
the bargain has been one-sided. Many thousands of passengers 
have travelled over the great trunk lines in the summer and 
autumn holiday seasons to seaside holiday resorts who might possibly 
never have gone thither had it not been for the combined prospect 
of good golf links and cheap tickets. Nay, the golfing multitude 
has imparted animationand gaiety to thesterile monctony of obscure 
branch lines that meandered like a rivulet in a desert into 
remote country districts, and ended their impotent career in what 
the golfer would describe as “a blind hole.” The decaying 
prosperity of Sandwich has been revived by its golf links. The 
indebtedness of Deal to golf is not s whit less obvious. Rye, 
too, has awoke from the somnolence of its decay occasioned 
through its being stranded in the back current of industrial progress. 
Hastings, Eastbourne and all the South Coast towns have had 
their fortunes brightened by the provision of golf links; and 
while the golfer hies him hence with his family at the opening of a 
holiday season like this that is now beginning, in the full assur- 
ance that he will enjoy his favourite recreation, it is quite certain 
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that the South Eastern and Chatham Company have enriched 
their shareholders as well as others by paying due heed to the 
growth of golf and the need to cater for its large army of players. 
The same tale might be told of the other railway companies. 
Bournemouth, with its two municipal golf links, must have 
tested the carrying capacity of the London and South Western 
trains in recent years, to say nothing of the other golf courses 
that lie, like those in the Isle of Wight, on its system. The 
Great Eastern feed Cromer, Yarmouth, Felixstowe, Sheringham, 
Hunstanton, Caister, Southwold and other golfing districts on the 
East Coast with thousands of golfing visitors every year. The 
North Eastern system has also many fine links to cater for, and 
the enterprising authorities who govern it do all in their power 
to make the journey of the golfer easy, quick and cheap. The fine 
golf courses on the seaboard between the Humber and the 
Tweed include the town links at Scarborough and those at 
Ganton, Whitby, Redcar, Saltburn, Filey, Seaton-Carew, Aln- 
mouth and Bamburgh; and so important is the golf traffic 
believed to be that the company have provided a number of 
circular tours for golfers throughout Yorkshire, Northumberland 
and Durham. 

Much the same history of the influence of golf on railway 
enterprise can be related of Scotland and some of the Northern 
districts of Ireland. The North British Railway has created in 
the last few years new towns at North Berwick and Gullane. 
Leven, Earlsferry, Crail and other little towns in Fife, with golf 
links at their doors, are going fast on the road of increasing their 
housing area; and the railway company is itself the owner of 
links at Silloth. The Glasgow and South Western Company 
has done much for the game also in the West of Scotland, and 
it is the owner of a picturesque green at Turnberry. The 
moral of this increasing influence of golf as a_ recreation 
lies, therefore, on the surface of its popularity. It is a 
valuable asset to the railway companies in largely increasing 
the traffic, not only on the trunk lines, but on some little-used 
portions of their systems. In the next place, it greatly increases 
local trade and prosperity by the demand it creates for land and new 
houses ; and it brings a class of visitor into the neighbourhood of the 
character and social standing which local municipalities are 
public-spirited enough to be anxious to attract and retain. But 
while the present situation as it affects golfers and the railway 
companies may be mutually advantageous, there seems to be 
an indication forthcoming that the railway companies would do 
well to look ahead. The motor-car and the extension of 
tramways in all our large cities will become formidable com- 
petitors to the continued prosperity of local branch lines. If, 
then, the prospect of new competitors as traffic carriers for short 
distances out into the country links is reasonably certain, it will 
behove the railway companies to make their arrangements as to 
speed, times and fares less immovably rigid than they are at 
present, if the hope is to be realised of being able to keep, and 
possibly to increase, the golfing traffic at present available. 

A. J. Ropertson. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
Tut GOVERNMEND OF St. ANDREWS. 

Sik,—I noticed in yourissue of the 13th ult, aleter by Mr. W. Herbert 
Fowler, under the above heading, and in your issue of the 20th ult. an 
anonymous reply ‘‘ By a Member of the Royal and Ancient Golf Club.” I do 
not wish to enter into any discussion as to the cetails of Mr. Fowlet’s pro- 
posals; but I must take exception to at least one of the statements made 
by your anonvmous correspondent. He writes as follows: ‘‘ /¢ (the Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club) days no claim toa position which has grown up through 
time, and refuses absolutely to assert for ttself powers which at does not 
poss?ss.? I myself am a humble and loyal member of the Royal and 
Ancient Golf Club, and I do not consider this a statement which an anony- 
mous correspondent has any right to make on behalf of the general body of 
members, and which I venture to submit would not be endorsed at any general 
meeting. Your correspondent taunts Mr. Fowler for asking the Royal 
and Ancient to ‘‘wake up and assert its authority and position”; he 
says it is a ‘‘high-sounding phrase,” but ‘‘never has any definite 
scheme been suggested by thuse who use it.” In his letter of the 13th ult. 
Mr. Fowler certainly put forward a practical suggestion. Your ‘* Dweller 
in the Grey City” writes, doubtless, from the ‘‘Grey City” point of 
view, while Mr. Fowler has given expression to a very widespread feeling of 
dissatisfaction which is prevalent among minor clubs at home and abroad. 
The formation of various golfing unions at home, the present movement in 
the U.S.A. against the existing code of rules and the existence of the Pro- 
fessional Golfers’ Association appear to my mind conclusive proof that if the 
Royal and Ancient Golf Club is to maintain its present position, it must take 
steps to meet these bodies halfway. I do not now propose the methods, but 
I do most strongly protest against an anonymous contribution by a member 
of the Royal and Ancient appearing in a paper of wide circulation, 
written, apparently, by a St. Andrews resident, who is obviously as 
ignorant of the trend of public sentiment in the world of golf as Mr. Fowler 
is cognisant of it. Let your correspondent declare himself, and we shall 
then know what value to attach to his opinions, I would add in con- 
clusion that Mr. Fowler’s letter appeared to me to be an appeal to the 
Royal and Ancient to exercise powers which golfers the wide world over 
at present are most anxious it should do; your anonym us correspondent 
apparently desires the Royal and Ancient to cast away a position which every 
golf club in the world aimits is its birthright. —T. MANSFIELD HUuNTaR. 
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A HIUNDRED YraARs OF GLASGOW GOLF. 

Sir, —Amid all its abounding prosperity the Glasgow Golf Club has ben 
in nothing happier than in its historian, Dr. Colville, one of i+ old captains 
and himself among the keenest of goifers, for he has falfilled the onerous 
trust admirably with his recentYy published book ‘‘ The Glasgow Golf Club, 
1787—1907 ” (Smi ha d Son, Glasgow), a book brimful of interest not merely 
to his clubmates, but to every lover ofthe game. The earliest reference to the 
game in Glasgow has, as so often elsewhere in Scotland, keen foun’ in the Kirk 
Session Records, 1589: ‘*No golf, carrit, shinnie, in the High or the 
Blackfriar Yards, Sunday or week day,” carrit and shinnie being, of course, 
mere synonyms for shintie, the old Highland national game; and in 1610: 
“All games there discharged.” Gibson, in his History, 1777, had spoken 
of golf on Glasgow Green; but Dr. Colville has unearthed a poem bya 
Glasgow graduate, which points to the game being played there as early as 
1721. The town council formally sanctioned the game in 1780; bu! Dr. Colville 
gives a harrowing description of the Laigh Green, where it was then played, 
with its miry swamps and spritty knowis. But how deliciously idyllic the 
Cow-pen of 1798, where ‘‘ Senex” used to see gentlemen golfers after their 
morning’s sport stop and swig off a tinful of milk, reeking warm from the 
cow, to give them an appetite for breakfast! It is gratifying to the golfer to 
learn that the Peripatetic Club, which also took its daunder in the morning, 
preferred a tankard of hot herb ale, or a baurie of hot rum. To the cows on 
Glasgow Green the golfer owed their herd’s house, where he kept his clubs. 
Dr. Colville says that the oldest known set of clubs is thit which was found in 
a boarded-up cupboird in Hull, along with a piper of 1741, and shown at 
the Glasgow Exhibition, Winter or even autumn play was unknown, 
according to the minutes; and ‘*Senex” mentions the long, heavy grass 
that covered the Laigh Green and the need of fore caddies. The club 
uniform was a grey jacket, the wearing of which was compulsory, un ler 
penalty of a bottle of rum, held of the value of eight shillings, This recalls a 
minute of the Honourable Company, November 16th, 1776, recording the 
fining of Lieutenant Dalrymple in six pins for having played five different 
times without his uniform. The liquor was claret, not 1um; but with the 
Glasgow Club champagne took the place of punch in 1825; three years 
before that wine was introduced at the table of the historic Bruntsfiel | 
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Links Society, The rales of play were those of the Honourable Company ; 
and as elsewhere matches were made at the club dinners, tomfoolery 
being not always absent, as in the case of a man who bets that he will watk 
in a kilt and top boats from the Humane Society House to the Cross in 
daylight, and so on. 

One learns with regret that there were few distinguished citizens 
among those early golfers; but it is with a tear of indignant surprise and 
disapproval one finds Strang chronicling a wholly unexpected connection 
between gclfers and the Grog Club ; and there certainly were the makings of 
two excellent golfers in the following worthy citizens. Marshall, head book- 
keeper in the Ship Bank, loved a stiff merédian, and askel Dr. Towers one 
day in the [rongate for a specific which should act as a disguise. The 
venerable old man replied: ‘* Johnny, my man, if you take a glass of aqua 
and dinna want onybody to ken o’t, just sen] twa glasses o’ rum efter’t, and the 
de’il a ane wull ever smell Ferintosh on you!” Dr, Colville does not mention 
the fact, but Glasgow men have always bzen looked up to as specialists in 
rum—not solely as dealers. The story of the club’s various migrations is of 
interest mainly to its members. At the present time they are in possession of 
two unsurpassed links—Killermont, on the outer fringe of the city, and 
Gailes, on the seaboard of Ayrshire, the heavy expenditure on both having 
been entirely met by debentures and loans raised within the club. The course at 
Killermont was laid out by Old Tom—the last work of the kind undertaken 
by him. The Doctor disbelieves in the caddie as humorist and in the golfer 
asa man prone to lurid language. The unvenerable ‘* lowse i’ the glue ” yarn he 
contemptuously dismisses, but retains one from the inexhaustible store of Old 
Robert, the immortal keeper of Leven Green, which may be new to some 
English readers. Robe t mildly enquired of a foursome, who were howking 
divots in the most aggravating way, ‘‘ Wuz ye gaun the hale roond ?” and to 
the affirmative reply added, ** We'll be neecin’ the links the morn!” The 
ofious charge of strony languige he simply whistles down the wind, He 
did once hear an amateur champion swear over a missed putt at the high 
hole, St. Andrews; but mentions, with commendable pride and no apparent 
surprise, that the offender was not a Scotsman. The book is enriched with 
many faithful portraits, and is entitled to rank with Mr. Low’s excellent 
** Life of Tait.’—W. DALRYMPLE, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


RED-POLLS. 

[To THe Eprror oF *f Country Lirr.”’| 
Sir,—-I think the writer of the interesting article on 
Lord Cranworth’s herd of red-polls in your issue ot 
July 20th is wrong in suggesting that this breed is the 
result of a cross between, the ancient Suffolk dun-polls 
and ‘*the shorthorn, probably the Lincolnshire red.” I 
believe it is an historical fact that Coke of Norfolk 
introduced Devon bulls and crossed them with the duns, 
and some have supposed this to be the origin of the red- 
poll breed; but my own impression is that it has been 
evolved from the two old East Anglian breeds, viz., the 
horned cattle of Norfolk (red with white faces and 
described by Marshall as Herefords in miniature) and the 
dun-polled Suffolk cattle. With these two breeds once 
existing side by side, I dé not see that it is necessary to 
go further afield after a problematical parentage for the 
red-polls. I ask for information; but surely the Lincoln- 
shire red shortherns are a breed of recent formation? I 
have an old picture of a ‘* Lincoln Ox,” which is black 
and white. Perhaps someone who knows will kindly 
enlighten me. —FREDERICK DULEEP SINGH. 





YEW TREE ON A _ HOUSE. 

[To rHE Epiror oF ‘* Country LiFk,’} 
S1r,-—I enclose a -photograph, taken by Messrs. Gibson 
and Sons of Penzance, of Trereife House, near Penzance, 
showing the compiete way in which an English yew has 
been trained to cover the whole of the southern side of 
the building. —G, 


A SEL OF BEECHWOOD TRENCIIERS. 

[To tHe Epiror or ‘* Country LIFe.”] 
Str, —In the article by M. de Navarro is an illustration of a square trencher 
with a turned large roundel in the middle and a small one for the salt in the 
left top corner. I possess a quite new one of the same pattern made of 
beech wood. This is one of a set (others are in existence) which belonged to 
my great-grandfather, Thomas Martin of Addlestead, ast Peckham, Kent. 
He died, very well to do, in 1834. The trenchers were in use certainly as 
late as 1820. ‘Trey were used by the workmen on the farm who resided in 
the house. The tradition is that the *f above and below the silt” custom was 
maintained in the houses of the wealthier Kentish yeomen well into the 
nineteenth century. Another point may be mentioned, If the kitchen- 
maid did not wash the platter after the meat when there was a damson or 
other fruit ‘*pudden,” the men would turn the platter upside down, so that the 
juice ran off the flat under side on to the tab'e (no cloth), and thus she had 
yet more work to do in cleaning the table with wood-ashes and sand than she 
would have if she had washed the platters between courses.—I. WILLIAM 
Cock. 
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WET SUMMERS. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ** Country LIFE ”} 
Sir,—At the beginning of your article headed ‘‘ Thunder and Lightning,” 
in last week’s COUNTRY LIFE, you say that ‘‘no record is extant of a summer 
so utterly Gisappointing as this has been to the agricul:urist.” Though this 
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summer has so far ceitainly been a wet one, I venture to say (without going 
into statistics) that it has not been wetter than the corresponding period ol 
1879, in which year the rains began in the spring and continued all through 
the summer and until well after Michaelmts, there being many acres of 
wheat still standing in October, and the corn crops generally being hardly 
worth harvesting. —IX. R. 
A ROMAN - TOMBSTONE 
[To rue Eprror oF **Counrry LiFE.”)} 
S1r,—I am sending you a photograph of the monument to the centurion of 
the XXth Legion, Marcus Favonius Facilis, now in Colchester Museum, It 
was found on the site of the principal Roman cemetery in Colchester broken 
in half, the upper portion lying face downwards in front of the lower, and it 
is probably owing to this accident that the figure, which is in high relief, has 
been so well preserved.. The height of the entire monument is 6ft. and the 
width about 2ft. 6in., the figure of the centurion, which stands in a canopied 
niche, being 3ft. 7in. in height. Baron Ilubner, the celebrated evigraphist, 
considered the inscription to be of the time of Vespasian (69 to 79 A.D). It 
is beautifully and boldly cut, and reads in extended form : 
‘*M(arcus) . FAVON(ius) . M(arcus). F(ili s). POL/(lia). 
FACILIS. >. LEG(io). XX . VERECVNDVS. ET. NOVICIVS. 
LIB(erti). POSVERVNT . H(ic) . S(itus) . E(st),.” 
‘*Marcus Favonius Facilis, the son of Marcus, of the Pollian tribe, a 
Centurion of the XXth Legion. Verecundus and Novicius his freedmen 
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erected this. He lies here.’’ Close to the foot 


of the monument was found a cylindrical leaden 
cist, or Ossuarium, containing cremated remains, 
a small glass bottlhe and an earthen cup of 
exceedingly thin and well-turned grey ware. There 
can be little doubt that these are the remains of 
the centurion, and the accomp inying vessels once 
contained the viaticum, or food, for his journey 
to the nether world, Clad in the uniform of his 
rank, and carrying the emblem of his office-—the 
vitis, or vine twig, for it was his duty to chastise 
all unruly soldiers—he stands looking down at us 
with the easy serenity of one accustomed not 
only to command, but to obey. In the Museum 
at York is a beautifully-sculptured stone coffin, 
inscribed to the memory of Julia Fortunata, the 
faithful wife of M. Verecundus Diogenes. One 
interesting feature of the monument illustrated is 
hidden from the public gaze, and we had alm: st 
overlooked it. On the back are cut letters 
“*T. V. L.,” probably the initials of the sculptor 
or mason.—ARTHUR G. WRIGHT. 


CUCKOO AND WAGTAIL 
[To 1He Epiror or ** Country LiFe.” ] 
Sir,—The enclosed photographs of a young 
cuckoo being fed by a pied wagtail are of 
interest, illustrating as they do the methods 
and habits of the adult cuckoo, A pair of 
pied wagtails had built their nest deep down 
in a large flower-pot containing a plant of 
Hoya carnosa, which stood on the staging of 
a cool greenhouse. The upper ventilators 
were left open day and night, so that the 
wagtails had free access to their nest. The 
trailing stems of the hoya were about Tin. 
apart, and well tied, so that the adult cuckoo 
must have found some difficulty in depositing her egg with safety in the nest, 
the bottom of which was some 3in. from the top of the flower-pot She 
must have clung on to the sides of the pot and thrust her head through 
the stems of the plant, and so dropped the egg from her beak. In the 
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puvotugraphs the stems were pushed up considerably higher, in order that they 
might not cut across the wagtail as she went to and from the nest, and so 
mar the picture, I first photographed the young cuckoo when he was three 
Gays old. On examining the nest I found two of the wagtail’s eggs and one 
unfortunate nestling tlrown out into the flower-pot. Nice juicy caterpillars 
and flies of all sorts seemed to be the principal food of this greedy young 
monster, I have reared a young cuckoo myself on gooseberry caterpillars, 
which, it is said, few birds will touch; my bird ate them cheerfully—the 
trouble was to find a supply of caterpillars. —(Miss) E. L. TURNER. 
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THE *“*DAMIT HERRING.” 

[To rHe Epiror oF ‘* CounTRY LIFE.” ]} 
S1r,—On the South-East Coast of Scotland the 
shads (both Clupea alosa and C. finta) are very 
commonly known among the fishermen as 
‘*damit herrings’” or ‘‘daming herrings.” I 
wonder whether any reader of COUNTRY LIFE 
can throw any light upon the derivation of the 
name, or suggest a possible reason for its appli- 
cation to the fish? Day thought it might 
possibly be a corruption of ‘‘ Dame of the 
Herrings,” but I have never heard that designa- 
tion apptied to the fish in this district, and at 
the present day it is certainly not the meaning 
attached to the word; for I have often made 
enquiries of the men, and while none of them 
seems to have any idea why the name is used, 
they have always agreed that, in whichever tense 
it was used, it came from the verb *f to damn.” 
I am anxious to solve the question and shall be 
grateful for any help, The fishermen scarcely 
distinguish between the shads; in addition to 
the above names, both species are called rock 
herrings, herring hakes, or sometimes twaites, 
The few men who do profess to know the 
difference between the species generally hold 
that the fish with spots upon their sides are 
twaites, or herring hakes, while those without 
the marks, or which have only a single spot 
upon the shoulder, they regard as allice shads, 
or the damit herring proper. But the spots 
are most inconstant, and are, in reality, as 
frequently seen upon C, alosa as C. finta. In 
the former species there seems generally to be 
one dark spot near the outer angle of the 
gill-coverts, though this is sometimes wanting, 
and frequently a succession of two or three 
smaller spots along the sides. I have seen as many as five of these 
marks upon one side, while the other had only three. As often as not 
the usual twin spots at the base cf the tail are wanting. In C. finta, 
as distinguished by the gill-rakers, I have generally found the spots on 
the sides more numerous, running to six or seven, but I have seen a 
specimen with two only on one side and three on the other. There 
is commonly only one spot near the tail; but in both species these 
dark markings are very variable, both in size and number, and are as 
often as not unequal on the two sides of the same fish, seeming thus 
to suggest that they may not be permanent, C. alosa seems, so far 
as my observation has gone, to be decidedly the commoner of the two 
species on this coast. —LICHEN GREY. 
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